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Through the 


OR over a year now, the war which had been thrust 
out in every direction beyond the German frontiers 
—to the Atlantic, to Alamein, to Stalingrad—has been 
steadily and relentlessly returning to the Reich. For the 


- German people, it is not only a question of bombing | 


and casualty lists. Untlerlying everything else, there has 
been a steady shrinkage of their already very straitened 
personal Lebensraum. In recent months, a new conver- 
sion of industry, which is apparently still in progress, 
has transferred the last margin of production from con- 
sumer goods to armament production. This reflects the 
loss of industrial capacity or the expected loss of capacity 
on the outer fringe of German Europe. The call-up 
of the seventeen-year-olds has recently been accelerated. 
The mobilisation of women has been tightened up. 
Food supplies are more stringent than they were a year 
ago. The clothing and housing situation is disastrous. 
Yet the: reaction of the German people is still one of 
passive acceptance. The mood was broken for a short 
period at the time of Mussolini’s overthrow, but the 
Nazis were able to “ re-stabilise” the situation with the 


. Picture of victory and survival to be attained through 


an inevitable stalemate and an invincible Atlantic Wall 
or—as the only alternative—defeat and the total destruc- 
tion of Germany. 

Such was the background of the Allied invasion. Yet 
now the Atlantic defences have been breached and 


Atlantic Wall 


the Allies are fighting on the soil of France. True, 
German counter-propaganda has replied with a good 
dose of flying bombs and reassuring references to the 
reserves which have yet to be thrown in and will drive 
the enemy out again. But this is only tactical day-to-day 
fencing. The two great myths which sustained the 
German people are being exploded. They have behind 
them a run of disasters as long as Italy’s last year and, 
before them, an outlook quite as bleak. Inevitably the 
question has been raised whether Germany will not now 
follow in Italy’s footsteps and end a hopeless.war with 
an appeal for an armistice. 

The analogy is false. Totalitarianism in Italy was not 
complete. It did not bring about the Gleichschaltung of ~ 
either the Monarchy or the Church. There were rallying 
points for resistance. The pre-Fascist structure of society 
continued in a submerged and vestigial fashion, and was 
able to re-assert itself against Fascism when defeat came. 
In Germany, this is not the case. There are, of course, 
bankers and industrialists and churchmen, but they are 
not part of well integrated and self-confident social 
groups. They are atomised and impotent. Even the 
Wehrmacht, which is the only non-party structure to 
maintain some independence, could not, like Badoglio, 
overthrow the regime to seek an unconditional surrender. 

This is really the crux. No German group—not even 
the most influential group, the Army—can take an 
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initiative in the matter of peace talks. This is not to 
say that, if terms were offered, the fact alone might not 
bring the groups into existence. Definite terms might 
prove a catalyst capable of organising the split and 
atomised elements of responsible German society. 
Obviously “ unconditional surrender” is not such a. 
catalyst. If it meant simply that the Germans would not 
be allowed to bargain over dictated terms, it would be 
correct and justified. Unfortunately, whatever its original 
meaning, it is being taken today to mean not terms 
_ unilaterally imposed, but an absence of terms. Apparently 
the British, American and Russian Governments have not 
yet agreed on the shape of the peace and, to judge by 
the meagre information which has reached the public, 
they are not likely to do so. The European Commission 
is working on the more limited project of an armistice, 
but so far, even that has not been achieved. There is, 
therefore, not much point in saying that the production 
of reasonable peace terms at this stage—not in the form 
of a promise to the Germans but of a unilateral state- 
ment of intentions on the part of the Allies—might, in 
the next weeks, bring the war to a rapid conclusion. It 
might quite possibly do so, for the German situation 
may very soon be ripe for it. But unless there is a radical 
change of Allied policy in the immediate future, no 
initiative will be made. 
' The decisive factor in determining the duration of 
German resistance is not, therefore, the war weariness 
and despair of the German people, nor even the readiness, 
of this or that group to attempt the overthrow of Nazism. 
The decisive factor is the Germans’ remaining military 
strength and the likely. outcome of the summer’s cam- 
paigns. Here there are too many imponderables to permit 
prophecy with any certainty. The Russian summer offen- 
sive is not yet launched. Further Allied landings have 
been promised. The military operations in Italy and the 
Balkans may develop on a much greater scale. Yet, with 
all these uncertainties, it is impossible not to accept the 
probability of a comparatively rapid German defeat. Mr 
Churchill, whose estimates of the war’s duration have 
not in the past been over-optimistic, expressed his confi-- 
dence last week that 


although the execution of the plans adopted there [at 
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Teheran] is far from being complete, it is being steadily 
unrolled, and the months of this summer may, by the 
victories of this Allied campaign, bring full success to 
the cause of freedom. 


Mr Churchill’s optimism is borne out by a good deal of 
evidence from Normandy. It appears that the Germans’ 
remarkable shortage of guns has compelled them to bring 
a large proportion of their armoured reserves into 
Normandy. There is a limit to .which they can repeat 
the manceuvre in the face of further landings. It is 
thus possible to envisage a situation in which France 
as a whole would become the. scene of a genuine Blitz- 
krieg, a war of extreme mobility, with the German High . 
Command ceasing to control its western armies‘as a 
single fighting machine. 

Even though the Allies cannot make use of the 
political opportunity of inducing a German surrender 
now, the need for agreed armistice terms is no less 
urgent. After the bitter lessons of 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
the tendency in Britain has to fear excessive 
optimism and to accept grimly the likelihood of a very 


_ long war. Yet excessive pessimism at this stage might 


have as inhibiting an effect on sound policy as did 
the over-optimism of the first war months. Pessimism 
can. easily become an ‘excuse for delaying vital 
decisions and a cause of catastrophic unpreparedness 
when the moment of victory arrives. Even _ if 
peace terms acceptable to all the Allies have not yet 
been evolved, it .is essential that agreement. should be 
reached at once on the content and methods of a purely 
military armistice. Such questions as the zones to be 
occupied, the methods of demobilising the German army, 
the treatment of enemy civilians and so forth, should 
not wait for ad hoc settlement by military commanders 
on the spot. The Allies have waited so long for victory 
that they hesitate to look it in the face now that it is 
almost upon them. But it is as. necessary to plan for the 
unfolding of victory as it was for the unfolding of the 
war. Lack of preparedness sent the Allies into war on 
the wrong foot. It would be disastrous if, after retrieving 
the earlier error with so much pain, they were to under- 


mine their victory by the same mistake. 


Policy for [ Monopoly 


Ls was widely hoped that time might be found during 
this week’s- lengthy and important debate (which is 
still in progress when this is being written) for a critical 
examination of paragraph 54 of the White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy, which makes a glancing reference to the 
problems arising from the restraint of production or trade 
by monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic activities, All the - 
facts required for a precise estimate of the amount of 
employment which may be withheld from the community 
by the proceedings of monopolists or trade associations 
are not, unfortunately, available. But it has been plain 
for a long time that such facts should be made available 
and, more important, that remedies should be devised to 
prevent any distortion of the national effort or any sub- 
traction from the national income arising from these 
_ causes. 

_ The large scale of production frequently associated 
with the most characteristic monopolies has made pos- 
sible economies in the costs of production and opened 
new avenues of technical efficiency. This is the answer 
commonly given by the defenders of the familiar com- 
bines in chemical and other branches of production. But 
monopoly gives no assurance whatsoever that these benefits 
will be passed on in terms of price or the availability of 
products to consumers. Moreover, the commonest form of 
the restraint of trade or production is not the much 
publicised combine, but rather the combination or trade 
association, formed ostensibly to further the joint techni- 
cal and economic interests of the producers or distribu- 
tors concerned, but in fact operating, in a majority of 
cases, by one means or another, to protect and advance 


the political and purely financial interests of a sectional 
group. Nor is this a matter which concerns only pro- 
ducers, such as the makers of steel, or distributors, such 
as the sellers of branded retail goods. It concerns also 
the buyers of raw materials and semi-firfished commodi- 
ties, for it is possible by monopolistic methods for a single 
buyer or group of buyers.to determine the price at which - 
raw materials or semi-finished goods are sold. 

It is necessary, however, to be quite clear about what 
is at stake in this development towards the greater con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of single firms 
or single associations. Tq denounce monopolists simply 
as restrainers of trade, restricters of output or subtrac- 
tors from employment would be to miss the point. This 
is the thesis of a short, timely and clearheaded essay on 
“The State Control of Business,” by Mr. E. F. Schu- 
macher. The problem is not that combines or combina- 
tions are by their nature impediments to economic 
progress. Indeed, by and large, the contrary might be 
argued. The problem is rather the all-important one of 
responsibility to the community, of how this power is in 
fact used—whether for or against the public interest. 

It is not possible to put the clock back to an earlier 
and more primitive stage of technical development. 
“Combinations,” Professor Schumpeter has_ written, 


“largely create what they exploit.” The question is 
whether technical efficiency on the one hand can be 
combined with economic duty to the community on the 
other. As Mr Schumacher himself puts it: 
the clash of autonomous private power-groups—em- 
ployer’s federations and trade unions, for instance—may 
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produce open conflict or result in a temporary negotiated 
peace ; it may occasionally lead to what appears as friendly 
co-operation ; but, except by accident, it never leads to 
policies, or even the formulation of objectives, conducive 
to the well being and harmony of society as a whole. 


“ Consumption,” said Adam Smith, “is the sole end 
and purpose of all production.” This is what producers 
and distributors, by the organisation of their power, are 
in a position to forget. Nor is the consumer in a position 
to resist them. general, all consumers are also pro- 
ducers. Mr Schumacher’s description of the consumer is 
again apt: 

He is more deeply interested in raising his money wage 
than in safeguarding the purchasing power of the money 

_ he has earned. He is more concerned with obtaining a 
high price for what he has to sell than with getting 

cheaply what he has to buy. , 

Thus, it is only the state itself, by making itself the 
champion of the consumer, that can finally solve these 
problems. It is not—or at least not wholly—a question 
of ethics, of the moral priority of the consumer and the 
producer. It is a question of economic efficiency. Com- 
petition reconciles the individual producer’s interest with 
the community’s interest. In seeking to enlarge his own 
slice of cake, the producer is compelled to assist in 
enlarging the whole cake. But in a society of monopolies, 
each individual would be doing his best to shrink the 
size of the cake. It is the state’s duty to prevent such an 
economic suicide pact among the citizens. 

What does the White Paper say on this subject? It 
admits that there is a tendency towards combines and 
agreements, both national and international, by which 
manufacturers seek to control prices and output, to 
divide markets and to fix conditions of. sale. It goes on: 

_ Such agreements or combines do not necessarily operate 

against the public interest; but the power to do so is 

there. The Government will, therefore, seek power to 
inform themselves of the extent or the effect of restrictive 
agreements and of the activities of combines ; and to take 
appropriate: action to check practices which may bring 
. advantages to sectional producing interests at work to 
the detriment of the country as a whole. 
Thus the problem is stated without any solution what- 
soever being offered. Mr Morrison’s speeches against 
monopoly are still fresh in mind ; but they find no echo 
here. The language is rather that of Sir Andrew Duncan 
—and Mr Bevin. 

The task is to secure scrutiny and, if necessary, control 
over the activities of combines and combinations (whether 
of capital or of labour) in the interests of the community 
of consumers, without sacrificing or impeding the techni- 
cal efficiency and potential cheapness which arise from 
large-scale organisation. The need is not to put brakes 
on private enterprise, but to ensure that it is in fact 
enterprising and that the results benefit the community 
at large. Plainly this will not be done simply by securing 
from trade associations or trade unions periodic reports 
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of their activities as they see fit to divulge and interpret 
them. There is a clear need for a much more independent, 
impartial and positive policy on the part of the State if 
responsibility in industrial practice is to be secured. 

Without such a policy a solution is being developed by 
default. That is to say; the aspiration of trade associations 
(and of trade unions), to be regarded as the sole spokes- 
men of the industries in which they operate, and to be 
the sole channels of communication between those indus- 
tries and the Government, is being in practice accepted. 
It is largely on this assumption that plans for the re- 
construction and re-equipment of British industry and 
trade are being worked out. -Each trade association is_ 
asked to state its case and provide the figures. Each trade 
association inevitably acts, honestly, according to its lights. 
Its first duty, as the chairmen of trade associations often 
say, is to its members’ shareholders ; its obligation is to 
speak to a sectional brief. Nor is the Government, with 
its lack both of power and of civil servants possessed of 
either the authority, the experience or the knowledge to 
pass judgment in. industrial and commercial matters, 
capable of taking an independent line on behalf of the 
consumer. The picture of Britain’s industrial future is 
being written piece by piece by organised producers—and 
the only check to the inevitable bias that must result is 
the “appropriate action” referred to in paragraph 54 of 
the White Paper. . 

Much more than this is required and should be 
demanded. Indeed, there is reason to believe—and this 
perhaps should -be said in justice to Mr Dalton—that 
something appreciably more than this was proposed by 
the Board of Trade to be part of the White Paper, but was 
turned down in the Ministerial discussion. The obvious 
purpose of community control or surveillance is to secure 
that, in the case of an industry or group of industries 
organised in a monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic 
fashion, the efficiency of production should be as high as 


- possible ; that the level of prices should be as low as 


possible ; and that the quality of production should be as 
good as possible. No Government policy for industry 
will be complete unless it is based upon an examination 
of these problems and propounds solutions. 

Certain lines of action seem apparent enough. One, 
which should be passed into law as soon as possible, is 
to make it definitely illegal for associations or agree- 
ments to fix minimum prices or maximum quotas of out- 
put without specific permission from some public 
authority—a move, which would make necessary at once 
the recruitment to the service of the state of a body of 
men capable of making correct decisions in these mat- 
ters, with reference equally to the public interest and the 
technical requirements. But this would still leave largely 
unaffected the combine or monopolist proper. Nor would 
it solve the problems of efficiency, price, profit and 
quality over a large field of industrial activity. 

Here more direct methods, at least of scrutiny and 
vigilance may be necessary. It is wrong that the Board 
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of Trade should be content to rely for its information 
about all these topics on the single channels or “closed 
shops” of trade associations. Ministers should be in a 
position to discover precisely what is going on in every 
branch of industrial activity without the filter of sectional 
selection. If the Government’s intention “to seek power 
to inform.” itself means merely being the recipient of 
certain confidences from trade associations, it will mean 
very little. If it means the collection by independent and 
impartial means of all the relevant data, and their analysis 
by experts capable of the kind of costing and “ efficiency 
auditing” of which Mr Morrison at one time used to 
speak, then it can provide the basis for a more positive 
‘policy, wherever such a policy may seem necessary 
in the public interest. 

It is certain that a reform of the company law to 
ensure the fullest publicity and intelligibility of com- 
pany accounts is desirable. It is probable that a reform of 
the patent law to ensure the freest possible pursuit and 
use of invention is equally desirable. Both these questions 
are already the subjects of the discussions of Govern- 
ment committees. But the Government still has no com- 
prehensive attitude whatsoever to the wide range of 
common problems of which these two instances are only 
parts, and probably minor though important ones. The 
Government, that is, has as yet no industrial policy. Nor 
will it acquire one simply by collecting the right statis- 
tics, even though this is the indispensable starting-point. 

The right to know what is going on, the ability to 
understand it, and the authority to license or forbid 
certain activities, even these powers will not go all the 
way. in all cases. It may be that in some instances the 
appointment of Government representatives on the boards 





WENTY-FIVE years ago, the discontent and social 
strains that inevitably follow a major war assumed 
in the Dominion of Canada the forms of a more vigorous 
nationalism, of agrarian political action, and of industrial 
strife in the larger cities. Canadian nationalism secured 
its expression through the Liberal Party under Mr 
Mackenzie King which replaced the Conservatives as a 
result of the general election of 1941. The anxiety and 
discontent of the farmers of the prairie provinces who, 
after the years of the wartime wheat boom, found prices 
falling and markets contracting, brought strength both to 
the Liberals and to the newly formed Progressive Party. 
The malaise of the industrial worker as post-war re-adjust- 
ments led to mounting unemployment was reflected in 
the rise of disparate but not ineffective Labour parties 
in both eastern ard western cities and in the wave of 
strikes which culminated in the prolongéd Winnipeg 
strike of May, 1919. Thus two out of the three main 
currents of opinion led directly to the triumph of the 
Liberals, and the third did nothing to obstruct it. 
Somewhat similar currents are again flowing in Canada 
and this time the focus of at least some of them is the 
new farmer-labour party, the Co-operative Common- 


wealth Federation. In August, 1943, this relatively new . 


party gained 34 seats in the Ontario provincial elections, 
failed by a very small margin to become the largest party 
in the provincial legislature, and is now the official Oppo- 
sition to the Conservative Government. Last week, the 
CCF swept the Liberal Government out of office in 
Saskatchewan and carried 43 out of the total of 52 seats 
in the legislature. The new government being formed by 
Mr. T. C. Douglas, who resigned from his seat in the 
Federal House of Commons at Ottawa to lead the CCF 
in his province, will have-a clear majority of ‘at least 34. 
Not a single riding in Saskatchewan returned a member 
of the Progressive-Conservative Party (as the Conserva- 
tives have renamed themselves since Mr. John Bracken 
assumed the national leadership of the party) and this 
must be regarded as a severe blow to the theory that Mr 
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of companies, or as chairman of cartels or trade associa- 
tions, would be of some value. It may be that, in 
other cases, the state’s participation should be more 
direct, by the actual acquisition of a financial interest 
with a corresponding voice in policy; nationalisation, 


. which is not in itself a policy, is only one extreme form 


of this method, valid in rare cases. It may be again that, 
as Mr Schumacher and others have several times sug- 
gested, there are instances, such as the supplying of 
“‘consumer’s goods that play an important part in mass 
production and enter into the cost’ of living,” where the 
Government might, in peacetime as in wartime, go into 
business itself, by acting as the bulk-purchaser of such 
goods, and so be in the position to determine the quantity, 
price, profitability and quality of the majority of these 
goods produced for sale. 

Plainly the method adopted must vary from case to 
case. Plaiply there is no single, simple solution. Plainly, 
however, there must: be solutions—and the vague and 
ambiguous wave of the hand made in the White Paper 
is not even the beginnings of a programme to deal with 
monopoly. Is it the Government’s view that the British 
national economy should be based on high costs, on 
markets protected against competition both from abroad 
and from enterprise at home, and on the restricted pro- 
duction that these things inevitably entail? That would 
mean stability and security, of a sort. Or does the 
Government conceive it to be in the community’s interest 
that the pace of technical progress, of commercial inge- 
nuity and of managerial skill should be forced, even if it 
be to the harm of existing producers? To these all-vital 
questions nobody can yet give the first faint outline of an 
answer. 





Politics 
Bracken, as a Westerner and a farmer, would be able to 
rally the farm vote to the Conservatives. The results of 
these two elections confirm trends that were already 
apparent in other recent provincial elections or in federal 
by-elections in English-speaking Canada. In the pro- 
vincial general election in British Columbia last October 
the CCF secured a majority of the votes but not of the 
seats, and now forms the official opposition. By-elections, 
both federal and provincial, west of Quebec, have, on the 
whole, favoured the new party and its socialist 
programme. 

The weakness of the Liberals in provinces such as 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, where they were formerly 
strongly entrenched ; the. somewhat confused conditions 
of the parties in French-speaking Quebec; and the 
growth of the CCF in the five provinces west of Quebec 
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(Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia) as well as to a lesser. extent in the Atlantic 
Provinces—these are the three forms that war and post- 
war political emotion and thought seem to be taking. 
There are 245 seats in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa and a party, to command a majority of them, 
must carry a very large proportion either of the 82 seats 
in Ontario or of the 65 seats in Quebec, and it must 
also secure at least a majority of the 55 seats in the 
three western prairie provinces. At the present time, 
an almost unique situation prevails in the House of 
Commons, for the Liberals have a majority in each of 
thé three decisive areas—Quebec, which not unusually 
votes solidly for one party; Ontario, which usually 
divides between Conservative urban regions and rural 
Liberal regioris ; and the Western provinces, which divide 
between the Liberals and agrarian protest movements 
such as the United Farmers or Social Credit parties. 
More often, however, the power to form a Government 
at Ottawa is based upon strong majorities in Ontario or 
Quebec plus strength drawn from Western Canada. 

The present trends in Canadian voting, so far as they 
have been revealed in provincial elections or in federal 
by-clections, suggest that the great majority of 176 which 
Mr. Mackenzie King secured in the general election of 
March, 1940, is now being threatened seriously in 
Ontario and the West and to some extent in Quebec. In 
Ontario, the Liberals, after being in office, are now by 
far the smallest of the three parties in the provincial 
legislature. In the Western provinces, Saskatchewan has 
decisively expressed its support for the CCF ; in Alberta, 
which since the last war has been governed by the 
United Farmers or Social Credit parties, the Liberals 
are in a minority. Qnly in Manitoba do they remain 
powerful, but even there thé CCF is gaining. The trend 
in the West appears on the whole to favour the new 
party. It is at least certain that in the West the Liberals 
are very much weaker than they were and that the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives have met with almost no success 
whatever. 

But provincial elections are not an infallible clue to 
what the voters will do in a national election. And the 
trends in the third area, French-Canada, where the effer- 
vescence created by the competition of several old and 
new groups appears to be settling, may perhaps give pause 
to those who are already confidently burying Mr King’s 
Government. Provincial elections in Quebec are to be 
held shortly, and Mr Godbout, the Liberal Premier, may 
hold his own, though with reduced strength. His rivals 
represent the more extreme aspects of French-Canadian 
nationalism, and nationalism has never been without its 
hold over French-Canadian minds. But the opposition 
groups are divided, and Mr Godbout’s own effective 
administration. may carry the day. If he fails to do so, 
then the third base of Liberal power will, like the other 
two, be seriously endangered and Mr Mackenzie King’s 
defeat at the federal general election, which must come 
within a year, would not be unlikely. On the other hand, 
if the Liberals are strongly supported in French-Canada 
and the Atlantic Provinces, this support, joined with 
scattered strength elsewhere, may enable Mr King to 
command a reduced majority or at least be the largest 
party in the next House of Commons. The Canadian 
people faced, as they might well be, with the propect of a 
House of Commons divided more or less equally between 
three or even four parties (the Liberals, the CCF, the 
Progressive-Conservatives, and such French-Canadian 
groups as emerge), may decide to vote for Mr. King once 
again. 

This, however, is carrying the possibilities beyond 
immediate evidence. It is more solid ground to accept 
the trends only so far as they have gone. The: agrarian 
west fears the post-war problems of marketing and its 
present discontents with the Government are based on 
the feeling that the urban areas have acquired a dispro- 
portionate share in the greatly increased national income. 
The industrial workers of the cities have their com- 
parable discontents. Both the farmers and labour have, 
in large measure, turned to the CCF, as a vehicle for 
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their hopes and fears, and the CCF has benefited, appa- 
rently, even to a greater extent than the Conservatives, 
from the inevitable criticism that gathers about a Govern- 
ment long in power, and bearing, with whatever skill 
and efficiency, the burden of the conduct of a war. To 
somewhat the same extent, the forces of Canadian 
nationalism also loog to the CCF, which, perhaps as 
the result of its compromising attitude at the out- 
break of the war, has inherited such isolationist or 
“continentalist”” views as remain among the Canadian 
electorate. 

The CCF is thus in some respects an expression of 
those same three forces which, operating then as now 
in the conditions of war or its aftermath, brought down 
the Conservative Government of Sir Robert Borden in 
1921 and placed Mr Mackenzie King in office for two 
almost uninterrupted decades. The manifest difference 
between the position of the Liberals in 1921 and that 
of the CCF to-day, however, is their relative strength in 
French-Canada. In Quebec, the CCF has a few ridings 
more or less organised, but it has made no serious 
impact whatever, even in French-Canadian industrial 
areas, and in spite of the recent withdrawal of the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy. In 1921, the Liberals 
gained power largely through the almost solid sweep 
they made of the province. There is little likelihood 
that the CCF will make much headway in Quebec, and 
it is not, perhaps, too much to suggest that the fate 
of Mr King’s Government, in view of the strength of the 
CCF in the West and of the Conservatives and the CCF 
in Ontario, will be determined by the extent to which 
it retains the long-standing loyalty of the French- 
Canadian and Catholic voters of Quebec. This fact of 
domestic politics goes a long way to explain some of 
the external attitudes of the Canadian Government in 
recent months. 

If Mr King, by retaining his hold on Quebec, shouid 
scrape home in the general election, then the CCF might 
turn out to be less comparable with the Liberals of 1921 
than with another phenomenon of that period, the Pro- 
gressive Party. Led by Mr T. A. Crerar, who is now a 
member of Mr King’s Government, the Progressives won 
some 60 seats in Western Canada and Ontario in 1921. 
The CCF, like the Progressives, began in the prairie pro- 
vinces, and the Progressives, like the CCF, had Labour 
support, particularly in the provincial field, where the 
combination of rural and urban discontent returned - 
United Farmer governments to power in Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Ontario. Indeed, it is to these post-war days 
of twenty years ago that the origins, if not the organisa- 
tion, of the CCF itself dates back. Associated with the 
Progressives, both nationally and provincially, there were 
Independent Labour Parties. When the main body of the 
Progressives merged at Ottawa with the Liberals, there 
remained a group of some 16 members, led by the late 
J. S.. Woodsworth, representing the United Farmers of 
Alberta and the Independent Labour Party of Manitoba. 
This “ ginger group,” as it was known, survived the next 
two elections and in 1932, on the initiative of Mr Woods- 
worth, a conference of political farm and labour move- 
ments was called in Calgary to discuss the position of 
the unemployed and the distressed farmer. A further 
convention was held in Regina in 1933, and there the 
CCF adopted a constitution and a programme known 
as the Regina Manifesto. From the “ginger group ” that 
first came into the Mouse with the Progressives in 1921, 
the origins of the CCF may thus be traceds from the 
Regina convention, there flowed a new and expanding 
organisation and an assertion, for the first time on a 
national scale, of a socialist ideology. 

Socialism is not an entirely new phenomenon in 
Canadian politics. The isolated labour parties of Winni- 
peg, Vancouver, and Toronto have long professed it, but 
it has not before been the creed of a party organised on 
a national scale. Nor has it hitherto been received with 
approval by any substantial proportion of the electorate. 
The CCF brand of socialism is that of the British Labour 
party and of the Fabian Society, imported partly by 
former members of the British Labour party or by 
Rhodes scholars (two of whom are Chairman and Secre- 
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tary of the CCF while a third is the leader of 
the CCF opposition in Ontario). But British Labour 
socialism has not been imported unaltered, and one of 
the modifications, the recognition of the individual 
farmer’s ownership of his land, is an important evidence 
of the individualist outlook of Canadian agriculture and 
of the CCF’s dependence upon the English-speaking 
farmer’s support. With respect to industry and finance, 
the CCF programme is wholly socialist and it is stated 
with determination. The CCF is a party of “ planners ” 
and its outlook may be roughly compared with that of 
New Zealand in agriculture and foreign trade and with 
that of the British Labour party in industry and finance. 
Mr M. J. Coldwell, who succeeded Mr Woodsworth 
as leader three years ago, has demonstrated a high 
capacity as a parliamentarian and as an able, sincere, 
aggressive critic of the present order. Among his fol- 
lowers are others of comparable if not equal ability, and 
they have shown some skill in political manceuvring and 
electioneering as well as in the exposition of the CCF 
creed. In twelve years, the new party has. moved from 


NOTES OF 


The Battle of Normandy 


The week’s fighting in Normandy has seen the swift 
American surge across the neck of the Contentin Peninsula 
and northwards towards Cherbourg. The situation in the 
centre of the front around St. Lo, and on the eastern flank, 
around Caen, has not greatly changed. The surprising 
feature of the fighting has been the extremely heavy con- 
centration of the enemy’s armour in the Caen area. Four 
or five Panzer divisions out of the total of between seven and 
eight which Rundstedt is believed to have at his disposal in 
France have been identified here. That the enemy should 
have thrown so high a proportion of his armour against 
General Montgomery’s eastern flank suggests that he either 
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contemplated the carrying out of an offensive move against 
the Allied bridgehead in this sector, or that he anticipated 
an attempt by General Montgomery to thrust out eastwards 
towards the Seine estuary. As it happened, however, while 
the British and the Canadians contained the ‘enemy’s 
superior armoured forces on the river Orne, the task of the 
Americans in the Contentin was thereby decisively aided. 
The German defence of the Peninsula was clearly handi- 
capped by shortages of men and equipment. The only hope 
here lies in the fortifications of Cherbourg, which, as 
German military spokesmen boast, have been strengthened 
and supplemented by landward defences. But the likelihood 
that the Germans may turn Cherbourg into another 
Sebastopol is very slight indeed. Cherbourg is completely 
cut off from German reinforcements and supplies ; and the 
morale of its garrison, which consists of two second-rate 
divisions, does not seem to warrant the expectation of un- 
usually heroic deeds. The puzzle that emerges from all re- 
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the position of a divided and sometimes clamorous protest 
movement to a responsible organisation with an estab- 
lished programme and a strong position in the country. 
The CCF, in some circumstances, might perhaps be the 
largest party in the next House of Commons and thus 
give emphasis to the comparison between the present 
and the conditions of some twenty years ago. This is, 
however, no subject for safe prediction, and: Mr King, 
whose tactical skill and readiness to respond to changes 
in Canadian opinion are unmatched, may outmanceuvre 
the CCF as successfully as he has the Conservatives. 

But it is quite clear that the rise of the CCF has 
changed the balance of forces in Canadian politics—and 
in a direction completely contrary to the trends of opinion 
in the United States, which might be expected to over- 
flow the border. While American parties are moving to 
the right, all the Canadian parties are moving to the left. 
Indeed, the present rhythm of Canadian politics seems to 
be much less in step with that of the United States than 
with the trends of political thought in the United King- 
dom and throughout the Commonwealth. 


THE WEEK 


ports from Normandy is still the question of what reserves 
in men and equipment the German Command possesses. If it 
is true, that Rundstedt has already thrown in more than half 
of his armour against the Allies, with so poor results, then 
the outlook for the defence must be bleak indeed. But it 
may. be that the Panzer divisions engaged in the Caen area 
form a much smaller proportion of the reserves than re- 
ports suggest. Even so, the fighting in Normandy has re- 
vealed the striking inadequacy of Rifndstedt’s artillery, the 
weapon that was regarded as largely eclipsed by the tank in 
the first two years of the war, and that has since regained 
its prominent réle. The Allied air force has remained un- 
disputed master over the battlefields and over communica- 
tion lines in the rear, in spite of unfavourable weather. 
Wednesday’s 1,000 bomber raid on Berlin gave the Germans 
tangible proof of the sufficiency of the Allied reserve in air- 
craft that makes possible simultaneous strategic and tactical 
bombing. It is still conceivable that behind the armoured 
screen on the river Orne the Germans may be massing forces 
for a major battle in iNormandy. But, with every week and 
day that passes, General Eisenhower is pouring more and 
more men and supplies into the Norman bridgehead ; and it 
is obvious even to the layman that the forces allocated to 
this sector of the French coast can form only a fraction of the 
invasion armies at his disposal. 


* * *x 


The Abatement of Nuisances 


Probably the most intractable problem raised by the 
German “flying bomb” is that of finding a fitting name 
for it. The official description of “ pilotless aircraft” is not 
satisfactory ; nor, for different reasons, are either the 
characteristic and attractive title of “doodle bug” given 
by American flyers, or, though it fits in with ordinary con- 
versational usage, the BBC’s characterisation of them as 
“ things.” Probably “ flying bomb ” is the term that history 
will accept, rather than “ robot,” which is much used in the 
press. There are two outstanding facts about these 
missiles, apart from their nuisance value. The first is the 
remarkably light weight of the attack compared with the 
air bombing to which the people of this country once 
became hardened. Compared with the blitz, this is fuss 
and bother—no more. Compared with, say, the shelling of 
Leningrad, it is puny. Compared with the Allied bombing 
of Germany, it does not register at all. The second fact 
is that Allied defence measures cut down the threat, such 
as it was, from the outset. It is not mecessary to accept in 
full detail the Air Ministry’s estimates of what might 
have been our fate, if Bomber Command had not hit the 
projectors of these things before they were used, to see 
what an effective defence has already been provided by 
the combination of bombing, gunfire and fighter inter- 
ception. In fact, when the earlier experiences of the people 
of this country are remembered it is with more than a 
blush that we accept the very warm tributes of the 
American press to our national fortitude in this new 
situation. 
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Offensive Defence 


It seems that the “ military idiocy ” so vigorously attri- 
buted by the Fuehrer to the successful war-making of the 
Allies has gained the upper hand in one sector at least of 
the German war effort. It may be true that one practical 
reason for the use of the flying bomb has been the inability 
of the Germans to find men and materials for more con- 
ventional and more effective weapons of attack from the 
air. Even so, something of the effort, ingenuity and 
resources which have been put into these things might 
have been of no inconsiderable use to the Luftwaffe. The 
diversion of some part of the immense Allied air strength 
to deal with these missiles has caused them to be described 
by some anxious persons as “ Hitler’s ARP.” But the diver- 
sion is, proportionately, nothing like so big as this would 
suggest. No near or distant aid to the Allied troops is in the 
least lessened ; and the programme of “ strategic ” bombing 
is only slightly affected. No civilians will ask for a weaken- 
ing of the Allied attack. The commonest explanation for 
these disturbing antics is that they have cushioned the 
shock caused to the German people by the success of 
the invasion of Normandy. Certainly the fantastic stories 
told by Goebbels and his minions about the catastrophic 
effect of the flying bombs upon life and property in this 
country sggest an almost exclusively propaganda motive 
—especially since it has been accompanied by the hint that 
this may be only the first of a series of so-called secret 
weapons. This fantastic episode, executed with all the 
serious solemnity so characteristic of its authors, would 
appear to be an instalment of the much-trumpeted “ offen- 
sive defence” about which such a lot has been written 
and spoken in Germany. Maybe there are other tricks in 
store, other shifts and devices to hide, without any success, 
the writing on the wall. Maybe in another war the flying 
bomb, perfected, might be a real military factor. No doubt, 


‘in the course of this odd process of proving some sort of 


neo-Clausewitzian doctrine, a very few people and families 
here will suffer tragically. But, in terms of military strategy 
—and whatever other peculiarly German ingenuities may 
yet be in store—this is, historically, just nuisance and 
farce, of no moment at all compared with the bombing 
which the Allies can and will inflict upon both the German 
troops and the German people. The latter may be the last 
to, realise the futility of it all, but it will not take them 
very long to do so. 
* .* * 


Advance on Tokyo 


During the last months American forces in the Pacific 
have steadily encroached on the inner groups of islands 
defending the home waters of Japan. The Japanese 
garrisons have fought ferociously ; but a curious feature 
of the defence has been the relative absence of opposition 
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in the air and on the sea. Indeed, om the sea, there has 
been no major naval engagement since the Battle of Mid- 
way two years ago. The only obvious reason for this in- 
activity is the reluctance of the Japanese High Command 
to risk their shrinking resources in anything but a really 
decisive action. Now, however, the successful American 
Janding on Saipan seems to have convinced the Japanese 
that the dangers of delay are even greater than the dangers 
of engaging battle. They have already staged over Saipan 
the largest Japanese air attack in the Pacific area, and 
been decisively beaten off with heavy losses. The turn of 
the Japanese Navy has followed. The American Navy 
has been in contact with a Japanese fleet between 
the Philippines and Saipan. Admiral Nimitz has 
tempted the big ships into action. The reason is 
obvious. Saipan, only 1,300 miles from Tokyo and an 
important naval base, is the last but one of the stepping 
stones to the Japanese mainland. It matters very 
little whether the Japanese forces still hold the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya or the Philippines if American ships, 
based on Yap, Palau, Guam, Saipan and Bonin, can cut 
across their sea lanes and snip off the tentacles of the 
octopus near. the body itself. Nor will the holding of 
Sourabaya or Singapore protect the mainland if American 
aircraft can strike at it from nearby Pacific bases. From 
air bases in China a new and improved design of Fortress 
was used last week to bomb Japan. Bases on the Pacific 
side would make possible a bombing shuttle service. The 
Pacific islands must be cleared if war is to be kept from 
the Japanese homeland. So at last the Japanese reserves— 
aircraft and the Grand Fleet—are being moved into the 
open. 
* * * 


Solvitur Ambulando 


An extremely paradoxical situation has arisen over the 
question of civil administration in France. Normally, when 
a policy of such vital importance has to be decided, the 
procedure is to pass from a general agreement on principle 
to a theoretical working out of detail, and thence to the 
concrete application of the agreed plan. In France to-day, 
however, this procedure is being exactly reversed. When 
General de Gaulle returned from France last week he left 
behind him M. Francois Coulet as French Commissioner 
for Normandy and Colonel de Chevigné as commander of 
the liberated areas in the Third Military Region. It 
does not seem that this move had been either forecast or 
agreed upon. But M. Coulet has already been at work, in 
de facto co-operation with the Allied military commanders, 
for some days ; his office is established in Bayeux ; known 
collaborators are in gaol; and the Vichyite sous-préfet has 
been dismissed. In London negotiations on the technical 
details of administration have started between a French 


-team of experts under M. Viénot and a British team led 


by Sir Henry MacGeagh. Yet at the very highest level, in 
Washington and in London, there is apparently still no 
agreement, even in principle. Such a situation is obviously 
a potential trouble breeder. General de Gaulle has, however, 
returned to North Africa satisfied with his visit, and it is 
generally felt, in London and in Algiers, that an under- 
standing is on the way. The first reason is the excellence of 
the General’s first choice of representatives. M. Coulet is 
apparently a man of judgment and commonsense. His work 
of organising liberation in Corsica gives him a solid factual 
experience on which to draw. His relations with General 
Eisenhower are said to be good, and it is likely that the 
military leaders at Washington will themselves press for a 
more general agreement. The atmosphere surrounding the 
London talks is also optimistic. The British and American 
agreements with the other Allied Governments are serving 
as a model for the proposed treaty, and it will no doubt 
be possible to include in it sufficient safeguards of the 
provisional nature of the French administration to reassure 
President Roosevelt. If, when General de Gaulle visits 
Washington, he has behind him both the warm recom- 
mendation of the Allied military Jeaders in France and the 
text initialled in London of an Allied agreement, it is hard 
to believe that the President will hesitate any longer. _ It 
is only unfortunate that he has had to hesitate so long. 


* * * 


A Finnish Armistice ? 


The men in Finland who opposed the conclusion 
of a separate Russo-Finnish peace in March did so 
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because they believed in the possibility of a general 
stalemate, had confidence in° the Mannerheim Line, 
and still looked to the United States for friendship 
and diplomatic support. In recent. weeks, all three 


props have been knocked away. The successful Allied 


landings in Normandy have exploded all hopes of a stale- 
mate. The Russians breached the Mannerheim Line in. 
nine days and have occupied Viipuri. The United States 
Government, although it has not officially broken off rela- 
tions, has done the next best thing by handing Mr Procope, 
the Finnish Minister, his passport, on the ground that his 
activities are harmful to the Allied cause. It is a fact that 
a great many Finns would prefer almost any alternative to 
surrender, except complete defeat. In March, there was 
still some lingering hope, but now no case can be made 
to convince the Diet and the Finnish people that further 
resistance is possible. Marshal Mannerheim, whose rela- 
tively optimistic estimate of the military situation in March 
may have then been decisive, is now reported to be 


convinced that an armistice must be sought ; and he will - 


certainly play a part in bringing it about. The Russians have 
no objection to Right-wing military figures, and Marshal 
‘ Mannerheim has not appeared in the foregroyind in recent 
political discussions. Mr Tanner and Mr Linkomies, on the 
other hand, who have appealed to public opinion and made 
known their opposition through speeches and propaganda, 
will have to go, not so much on account of Russian distrust 
as of Finnish disillusionment and bitterness. Reports from 
Sweden suggest that a new Cabinet will be formed, pro- 
bably under the leadership of Mr Ramsay, the Foreign 
Minister. Mr Paasikivi will presumably be a member of the 
Cabinet and conduct the actual negotiations with Russia. 

The next phase in Russo-Finnish relations will depend 
upon the present Cabinet crisis. If a Government is formed 
which is willing to negotiate, 
the Russians will certainly 
offer terms, but they are 
a) likely to be stiffer than those 

offered last March. The 
j differences will probably 
be dictated mainly by 
the military situation. The 
Russians are now likely to 
need, not only the elimina- 
tion of the German divisions 
under General Dietl, but 
W241 also transit facilities to 
+ northern Norway. In the 
south, it is probably safe to 
assume that they will wish to 
_}| control both naval and air 
.| bases to the war 
2j further into the Baltic. It 
may be that the frontier 
demands and the repara- 
tions bill will be heavier. 
The Russians have shown 
magnanimity once; they 
may not feel competled to 
; ; repeat their gesture in full. 
If the Finns fail to form a Government ready to negotiate, 
or if the negotiations break down, the alternative is pre- 


Poni complete occupation of the country by the Russian 
rmy. 





* * * 


Indian Background 


The letters which passed between Lord Wavell and Mr: 
Gandhi early this year, when the latter was still in detention, 
have now been published. They add little to what was 
already known ; but they throw a significant light both upon 
the policy of the new Viceroy and upon the political back- 
ground of the present move towards economic planning, 
among officials and politicians alike. Broadly, Lord Wavell 
makes two points in his letter to Mr Gandhi. The first is 
that the policy of the Congress Party, represented by the 
resolution calling upon the British to quit India, and by the 
violent disturbances which followed the arrest of Mr Gandhi 
and his colleagues, has been a direct threat, not only to the 
wartime safety of India, but also to “ India’s progress to self- 
government and development.” The second point is an 
appeal for co-operation in the solution of India’s economic 
problems by “hard steady work.” In his reply, Mr Gandhi 
denies the charges of political sabotage and refuses the plea 
for economic co-operation—an attitude which he apparently 
still maintains since his recent release. “Congressmen (he 
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wrote in April) have no faith in the competence of the 
Government to ensure India’s future good.” Ominously, 
since. the publication of the correspondence, the whole 
Nationalist press has tended to describe Mr Gandhi’s letter 
as a vindication of Congress policy. The Hindustan Times, 
owned by Mr G. D. Birla, one of the Bombay industrialists 
who drew up the recent plan for India’s economic develop- 
ment, is wholly on Mr Gandhi’s side. It is probably true 
that the best way to further political progress would be 
co-operation in economic planning; this is obviously the 
view of Lord Wavell. But it seems very doubtful whether 
the disposition to seek a solution in this way really exists 
among influential Indians—even among those who have 
been themselves conspicuously associated with planning 
projects. Lord Wavell has a clear, sound policy, but it re- 
mains only a remote possibility that the Indians will permit 
it to have any success. 


x x x 


In Detention * 


Regulation 18b has always been a serious matter. It 
permits the Home Secretary to detain without trial persons 
suspected of connections with or leanings towards the 
enemy. Last week Parliament, which is the author of this 
delegated authority, re-approved the Regulation, with some 
cautionary reminders, Mr Morrison, replying to proposals 
that his use of this power should be checked by some 
semi-judicial body, made good his case that either the Regu- 
lation, which is intended for the defence of the realm during 
the present emergency, must remain roughly as it is or 
else it must be abandoned. If it were a practicable proposi- 
tion for the detention of suspects te be made a matter for 
judicial assessment, there would be no need for Regula- 
tion 18b; the whole question of these unhappy persons 
could be handed over for judgment to the courts of law. 
But the Regulation was instituted precisely because these 
are cases in which, while it would be unsafe during war- 
time to allow liberty or latitude, it would also be impossible 
to obtain from any court a definite conviction for treason- 
able or seditious activity. The Home Secretary, and the 
Cabinet to which he belongs, must continue to bear the 
burden of this distasteful duty ; and it is for Parliament to 
choose whether it will continue to accept the situation pr 
remove the power—and so, automatically, to release all the 
suspects. It is in the main a merely administrative matter, 
depending for its appraisal upon the view taken of national 
security ; and in last week’s debate—apart from a peculiarly 
ill-advised though honest attempt to secure special privi- 
leges for MPs on this question of suspicious affiliations— 
there was general agreement that the miserable business of 
detention without trial must go on as long as the miserable 
business of war itself continues. When the emergency ends 
the suspects will be freed at once, without, presumably, 


+ any legal, as distinct from moral or political, stain upon 


their characters. 
x x * 


The Electoral Franchise 


Because of shortage of manpower, many local authorities 
are unable to carry out the provisions of the Bill passed 
last year to secure electoral registration on the basis of 
two months’ continuous residence. Mr Morrison has 
therefore decided to introduce a Temporary Bill. which wili 
simplify the procedure of registration. Under this Bill, 
instead of the continuous residence qualification of two 
months, a civilian will be registered if he is living in the 
constituency on the date on which the election is started, 
and the qualifying date will be put back one month. This 
will ensure that any newcomer to a constituency will have 


lived there for not less than a month before the issue of a 


writ, or not fewer than eleven weeks before polling day. 
The Bill is a makeshift measure. It will only apply to by- 
elections, and will be withdrawn as soon as the necessary 
clerical staffs are available to cope with the more compli- 
cated machinery of registration under the 1943 Act. The 
new register, on this basis, should be completed within the 
next two or three months. By-election results will be more 
representative than hitherto, and it will be interesting to 
see the effect of the enfranchisement of the younger age 
groups who at present, being unregistered, have no votes. 
Criticism has been expressed by many MPs that Service 
people will not be covered by the new arrangement. 
This, Mr. Morrison declares, is largely the responsibility 
of the Service departments, which have now agreed to 
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receive an all-party deputation on the whole question of 
Service voters. The exclusion of Service voters from by- 
elections would be a regrettable omission, and should be 


remedied. But a more serious position has arisen from the. 


reported failure of many Servicemen to fill up the form 
AFB 3626, which will enable them to vote at the next 
general election. This matter was raised in the House on 
Friday last week when Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare alleged 
that*“ millions of Service personnel” had failed to com- 
plete the forms. Up to the end of last week, 220,000 com- 
pleted forms had been returned, and in the Commons on 
Tuesday Sir James Grigg said that in 200 units visited in 
this country, an average of 70-80 per cent had completed 
the forms. He dismissed the idea of compulsory registration, 
and said that it was the responsibility of the commanding 
officers to see that the men were told about the forms; the 
rest was up to the men. Administrative and military diffi- 
culties may make it impossible to obtain a complete register, 
but it would be tragic if forms were not filled in merely 
through apathy. In spite of ABCA and Army lectures, 
probably only a small proportion of serving men and women 
are sufficiently interested in politics to make any effort, 
unless the forms are thrust upon them. An electoral 
register which failed to include the full Service vote would 
make the next general election totally unrepresented of 
popular opinion. 


* * * 


Jugoslavs and Greeks 


The new Jugoslav Prime Minister, Dr Subachitch, has 
met Marshal Tito on liberated Jugoslav soil. The first 
serious attempt has thus been made to bridge the gap 
between the King and the Partisans. These attempts could 
and should have been made much earlier, before internal 
strife produced so much bitterness and violence between 
the contending factions in Jugoslavia. The present diffi- 
culty in the Balkan countries seems to be not so much to get 
the political leaders to agree as to persuade the guerillas on 
the spot to accept the agreements signed by their leaders. 
To conclude a political truce on paper is one thing ; it is 
quite a different matter to make the rank and file of the 
various factions “cease fire.” Resentments have been 
allowed to grow on all sides. This difficulty has again been 
illustrated by the hitch that has occurred in the realisation 
of the Lebanon truce recently concluded by the Greek 
leaders. M. Papandreou has set up his new Greek Govern- 
ment. But the leaders of the EAM resistance movement 
are still trying to persuade their followers in Greece to 
accept the truce. M. Papandreou has declared that if the 
EAM leaders do not join his Government within the next 
few days he will denounce them before the whole Greek 
nation. Whether these threats will help to make the much- 
desired Greek unity any more of a reality is doubtful, to 
say the least. The leaders of the EAM, on the other hand, 
have evidently shown a poor grasp of the situation if they 
hoped that the truce, as it was formulated in the Lebanon, 
would be readily accepted in Greece. An amnesty for the 
sailors of the Greek Navy in the Middle East would préb- 
ably be an earnest of good will on the part of the Royal 
Government, and would perhaps facilitate the task of the 
EAM leaders in Greece. 


* * * 
Space and Circuses 


There can be no quarrel with the decision of the 
London County Council to spend £1,000,000, spread over 
a period of five years, upon improving the amenities of its 
parks and gardens. But it is generally felt that what is 
wanted in the first place is not so much the betterment of 
present open spaces as more of them. There are, at present, 
8,600 acres of public open space in the County, or less 
than 2} acres per thousand of the population. If the mini- 
mum basis is taken of 4 acres per thousand proposed by 
the County of London plan—a basis only made on the 
assumption that an extra 3 acres per thousand are to be 
provided outside the County area—and if allowance is 
made as well for the proposed decentralisation of popula- 
tion, a formidable gap will have to be filled. In any case, 
absolute figures for the whole County give a false picture 
of _the real problem, which lies in the maldistribution of 
existing open spaces between districts and between func- 
tons. The East End and the South bank boroughs not 
only contain hardly any public open space at all; they 
Possess virtually none of the limited amount of privately 
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owned grounds which can be converted to public use or 
at least saved from building. It may be doubted, too, 
whether, with the lengthening time—and cost—required 
for travelling beyond the suburbs, the inhabitants of these 
areas can make anything but very occasional use of 
London’s “green belt.” There are as well, proportienately 
to other types of open space, far too few recreation grounds 
throughout the County. The County of London plan has 
detailed proposals for reaching its minimum standards in 
each district. The cost will be very high, and is likely to 
remain so until the problem of compensation and better- 
ment is solved in practice. But anything less than this very 
moderate minimum will doom whole areas to an unrelieved 
urban drabness, for which the presence of concerts and 
cafés in more fortunate—and distant—districts, admirable 
and necessary though these are, may be of little comfort. 


x * * 


The Manpower Budget 


The full story of the mobilisation of the nation’s man- 
power and of the industrial preparations for the offensive 
will perhaps not be known until after the war. In the 
meantime the public must be content with the broad out- 
lines of the picture and with the knowledge that the very 
impressive military achievements have been made possible 
by the no less impressive achievements of the productive 
machine. It seems a pity that the authorities should be so 
reticent in giving details. The Americans are more frank 
in publishing their production and manpower statistics— 
as they have been also in giving the invasion casualty figures. 
At this stage of the war, comparative figures for British 
industry would hardly be of assistance or solace to the 
enémy. Mobilisation is now over four years old, and the 


smoothness with which the present results have been 
achieved has been largely due to the co-operation of the 
people, their compliance with directions and especially to 
the part played by women in industry. In all, more than 
30 million people have been registered, and over 7 million 
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interviewed. According to a Ministry of Labour statement, 
the peak of mobilisation was reached in November, 1943, 
and for the past six months, industry has been geared up 
for “the maximum impact on the enemy.” The task has 
been to transfer the available labour from work of lesser 
to higher priority, and to produce specialised invasion equip- 
ment, such as landing craft and waterproofed tanks and 
vehicles. Often the jobs were so secret that the workers 
did not know the purpose of their transference, and in the 
process, many complaints of redundancy and idle time have 
been heard. The most fascinating part of the story has yet 
to be told—the method and pattern of mobilisation, the 
compilation of the manpower budget, the allocation of 
labour to the various jobs, with the periodic revision of 
the budget to meet changing strategic requirements. The 
lessons jearned in the war can be invaluable both in the 
transition to peace and in the post-war period. A manpower 
budget, complementary to the capital budget, is recognised 
in the Employment White Paper as an essential part of 
post-war policy. Labour exchanges, too, have become better 
equipped ; their officials, though often: short-handed and 
not infrequently ill-suited for this work, have at least 
acquired added experience of dealing with human pro- 
blems ; and they have had constructive instead of negative 
work to do in placing people in jobs rather than merely 
’ paying out unemployment benefit. 


* * * 


The Man and the Job 


Whatever decisions, by the influence of policy on 
general economic conditions, may be taken to secure and 
maintain full employment, there will always remain the 
problem of fitting individual men and women into indivi- 
dual jobs. The better the machinery for securing that men 
and jobs fit one another the higher the dividend, not only 
in physical output, but in pglitical stability and human 
happiness. But the task of securing this result, difficult 
enough in normal times, will be much more so in the 
context of remobilisation when the German war is ended. 
This is the problem to which Sir Ronald Davison addresses 
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himself, in the latest number of the “Target for To- 
morrow ” series (“Remobilisation for Peace.” Pilot Press. 
4s. 6d.), and for which he propounds the outlines of a 


solution. The basis assumed is that war will end in Europe 


early next year ; that hostilities will continue for two years 
or so in the Far East; and that this will mean substantial 
demobilisation from the Army and from war factories, the 
release of civil defenders, but only a very moderate reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Navy and Air Force. On ‘this 
basis, Sir Ronald sees a possibility of a reasonable balance 
between the numbers available and the jobs which will have 
to be filled within a matter of months; but he foresees 
also that many of the jobs will not be those desired by the 
workers, and that many will also not be permanent. His 
solution, in the very broadest terms, is, on the one hand, 
the continuance, possibly even the extension, of existing 
powers of direction—with corresponding obligations upon 
employers—and, on the other, a complete modernisation of 
the machinery and facilities of the Labour Exchanges. 
The Labour Exchange, when it can only offer a man a job 
for which he is not suited, should retain his name and 
qualifications, and on its initiative advise him of any vacancy 
which he is well suited to fill. The aim should be to provide 
for all trained employees the sort of service which pro- 
ae vacancy organisations have attempted to secure to 
their m } 





* x * 
Time for Action 


Mere machinery, however essential, will not be 
enough to ensure success in the solution of either short or 
long term problems of finding suitable employment during 
the demobilisation period for all those with definite quali- 
fications. The individual will need advice about what jobs 
may be “suitable.” Sir Ronald Davison appears to favour 
the continuance of the system of grading which has been 
adopted by the armed Forces during the war. The employer 
will have to find some means of enforcing discipline other 
than the right to sack on the spot, and the main concern 
of the trade unions will not have to be merely to exact 
fair terms, but rather to advance the economic progress 
of their industries, Five years ago it might have been 
considered that these suggestions amounted to a “change 
of heart” too large to be expected. But the sharing of 
responsibility during the war may have brought some 
change. Certainly everyone must share the hope expressed 
by Sir Ronald that “our trade unions will play a direct 
and active part in modifying any rules and practices which 
impede progress.” Without this sort of attitude on the 
part of both employers and workpeople, individually and 
collectively, it is difficult to see how either full employment 
or the fitting of the man to the job can in practice be 
secured. Sir Ronald’s suggestions appear to represent the 
sort of compromise which the British might be expected 
to accept. They are, essentially, a continuance of trends 
already present. But, if the machinery is to be ready when 
the cease fire sounds in Europe, a good deal must be done 
in sa very short time. 


* * * 


Menemenjoglu Resigns 


The Turkish decision to ban the passage of all German 
warships through the Straits and the resignation of the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Menemenjoglu, are two more twists 
to the rather involved and tortuous course of Turkish 
foreign policy. In so far as it is permissible to speak of 
different trends of policy in a system as unified as that 
of Turkey, it has been apparent for some time that two 
lines hold the field, competing with each other and sup- 
ported by different groups. On the one hand, a policy of 
strict neutrality is naturally favoured by the German 
Embassy and is advocated by Turks sympathetic with the 
German point of view and by strong believers in complete 
Turkish “independence.” Menemenjoglu probably belongs 
to the last of these three groups. On the other hand, most 
of Turkey’s leading statesmen and Turkish public opinion 
in general support the alternative policy of “all aid to 
the Allies short of war.” The Turkish Government has 
pursued neither policy consistently, for although its lead- 
ing personalities would have preferred the seoond policy 
of friendship and co-operation, the emphasis was always 
on the limiting factor “ short of war,” and whenever the 
risk of direct participation grew to any proportions, then 
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Turkish policy veered back to strict neutrality. Since the 
turn of this year the risk of actual fighting has steadily 
receded. Turkish policy has therefore returned to insistence 
on the alliance with Britain and on the obligations of 
friendship. The complete ban on chrome exports to Ger- 


many was one aspect of this policy. The ban placed on. 


the passage of German ships is another. Unfortunately for 
the Turks, the very neutral character of their past policy 
has left its mark on the attitude of the Allies; and Turks 
are beginning to realise that their country, which started 
thé war on the best of terms with both Russia and Britain, 
is ending it rather out of favour with both victors. This 
is the background of Mr Menemenjoglu’s resignation. It is 
partly his personal dissent from any. departure from 
neutrality; but he is also being made a scapegoat for the 
nanan consequences that neutrality has brought 
about. 


* * * 
Delegated Legislation 


After the Home Secretary’s speech in the debate a 
month ago on the dangers of delegated legislation, accepting 
the proposal of a Select Committee of scrutiny, the Govern- 
ment has now tabied a motion proposing the members and 
the scope of the Select Committee. The Committee will 
have the task of watching over the Orders, Rules and 
Regulations made by Government departments under the 
powers delegated to them by Parliament. The House of 
Lords: already has a committee of this kind, but its work 
is confined to Orders concerned with the public utilities, 
gas, electricity, water and so on. As a method of making 
the Civil Service more wary of seeking powers, the pro- 


posed committee may indirectly have many good results. 


Its terms of reference are wide. It will be given the 
responsibility of drawing attention to any regulation which 
involves payment to or by the Exchequer or a local 
authority, which is exempted from the challenge of the 
courts, or which is believed to go against the intention of 
Parliament, as well as to any regulation wfose publication 
has been delayed or whose meaning is not altogether clear. 
It will not have power to question Ministers, whose respon- 
sibility must always be to the whole House; but it will be 
able to call for a spokesman or a memorandum from the 
department concerned. The MPs whom the Government 
propose should sit on the Select Committee have almost 
all taken an active interest in the question, although those 
who had shown themselves most emotive on the subject 
have been wisely excluded. Most of the agitation had come 
from Conservative benches, and half the committee will 
come from that Party. Among the rest, such members as 
Mr Moelwyn Hughes, it is to be hoped, will provide a 
useful balance against any tendency to delay the imple- 
mentation ef urgent post-war legislation. It was he who in 
last month’s debate opposed the suggestion on the grounds 


’ (used by Mr Morrison a year before) that its results would 


be obstructionist rather than progressive. 
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Orders for Reconstruction 


Recognition that reconstruction will require some 
adaptation of Parliamentary procedure was given by Mr 
Churchill on Tuesday. He told the House that the Govern- 
ment intended to ask for powers to make Orders for certain 
purposes (particularly in connection with a national water 
policy) which in normal circumstances would be dealt with 
by Private or Provisional Order Bill. In view of the urgency 
of many post-war measures, the protracted stages necessary 
for the latter would be undesirable. The procedure with 
regard to Private Bills could be hardly less suitable, since 
although petitions may be brought against the Bill by all 
those with a locus standi, yet this opposition is not directly 
brought to light on the floor of the House, where, more- 
over, the passage of the, Bill can be delayed for six months 
on a resolution moved by a Member. The new Orders are 
unlikely even to be entirely suitable to the procedure of a 
“hybrid ” Bill (i.e. a public Bill which affects the rights of 
a particular person or group of persons, as opposed to a 
Private Bill proper which secures powers additional to or in 
derogation of the general law, usually for the benefit of any 
person or persons). The Government is to propose a com- 
promise solution, by which national policy can be pro- 
tected against private interests and vice versa. This is to be 
achieved by establishing the rule that national policy can 
only be challenged on the floor of the House, and that 
amendments to the Order, which, in any case, will not be 
allowed against its main purpose, shall be made through 
the mechanism of a Select Committee of both Houses. The 
Government’s intention to take the sense of Parliament in 
matters of this kind is much to be welcomed. It has seldom . 
been more important that the methods of Parliamentary 
procedure should be fully adapted to the changing needs 
of the time. 


* * * 


The New Republic 


Iceland has celebrated the achievement of its indepen- 
dence in a ceremonial gathering in the ancient fields of 
parliament, the Thingvellir. Messages of goodwill were 
received from the Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, the exiled 
Governments af Poland and the Netherlands and the 
provisional Government of the French Republic. King 
Christian of Denmark, who had pleaded with the Ice- 
landers in vain to delay the separation, has apparently 
become resigned to the determination of the country to 
achieve its full sovereignty. He has expressed his best 
wishes for the future of the people and for the strengthen- 
ing of the ties uniting Iceland with the other northern 
countries. The constitution of the new Republic, so far 
as it differs from the old one, has now been promulgated 
and the Regent elected President for the coming year. 
This final act of separation, carried out in peace by the 
oldest democracy in Europe, is, in a sense, an act of faith 
in the future of European security. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Dewey Before Chicago 


With the opening of the Republican Convention only 
a few days off, Governor Dewey has pledged or publicly 
claimed delegates amounting to 391; Governor Bricker 
65; Lieut.-Commander Stassen, 34; 484 delegates are un- 
instructed; and there is a scattering of delegates for 
“favourite sons.” Governor Dewey’s strength still falls 
short of the necessary majority by 138; and the general 
assumption that he will be nominated may possibly be 
upset. There are reports that since Mr Willkie’s massacre 
in Wisconsin the party’s high command has regretted the 
vigour with which it removed its main possibility of hedg- 
ing against the New Yorker. In ridding itself of Mr Willkie, 
the party gave Governor Dewey something of a free ride, 
and there are fears that if he should win in November he 
may fail to exhibit suitable gratitude. With Mr Willkie 
still in the ring the possibility of a deadlock would have 
allowed greater freedom of choice and scope for bargain- 


ing. Governor Bricker’s supporters still assume a confident 
air; and it is likely that the anti-Dewey movement is 
stronger than Governor Bricker’s 65 delegates suggest. It 
is said, indeed, that Governor Bricker may be a stalking 
horse for Senator Taft, who of all Republican figures is 
potentially the most powerful, should Governor Dewey fail 
to win on the first ballots and a period of horse-trading 
set in. This is the hope—admittedly rather remote—of 
such dark horses as Lieut.-Commander Stassen, Senator 
Burton, and Supreme Court Justice Roberts. No doubt 
powerful influences in the party would prefer a more 
amenable and more “regular” candidate than Governor 
Dewey. But far outweighing this is the folly of passing over 
such a vote-getter as he has proved himself. It is assumed 
that he can carry the critical state of New York for the 
Republicans, and any faint doubts in Republican breasts 
about the result in November will reinforce his claim to 
the nomination. Even more potent in crowding the band- 
wagon is a strong sense of the desirability of being recorded 
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as “for Dewey before Chicago.” Governor Dewey may 
not reward his friends; his record for appointments in 
. New York State has been kept on a high level. There is a 
legend, however, that he does not forget his enemies. Few 
poHticians do. 


x * x 


The President’s Plan 


On the eve of the Presidential campaign, Mr Roose- 
velt has made public his thoughts on the nature: of an 
international organisation to preserve the peace and 
guarantee stability in world relations. Mr Roosevelt empha- 
sised the non-partisan spirit in which the consultations on 
the plan had been carried on; and the nature of the plan, 
as well as its timing, reflect his hope that the issues it 
concerns may be lifted out of the party conflict and that 
an early agreement may be reached. The outstanding 
features of this compromise are Mr Roosevelt’s flat rejection 
of a 


super-state with its own police forces and other parapher- 

nalia of coercive power . 
and the proposal, very much on the model of the League, 
for the participation of the small nations, through their 
elected representatives, in the deliberations of the Council. 
The plan envisages an Assembly, of which all nations 
would be members, and a Council, elected annually by 
the Assembly, to include permanently the four major 
nations and a “suitable” number of other nations. Under 
this arrangement, the nations would individually provide 
the force, according to their capacities, for the joint action 
‘necessary to prevent war. The plan has been criticised in 
America for not being sufficiently concrete; for merely 
veiling the tyranny of the Big Four; and, on the other 
hand, for abandoning the plan for an international police 
force. In particular, there have been demands for more 
information about the machinery proposed to set the forces 
of law and order in action against an aggressor. So far 
neither Mr Roosevelt nor Mr Hull has felt free to expand 
the bare outline of the scheme. No doubt many of the 
American people are ready to accept more than they have 
been given. But it is essential to have the plan accepted on 
a truly national scale. Should its principles be endorsed in 
the Republican platform drawn up at Chicago this week, 
the way will be clear for further elaboration. 


*x *x ; * 


Price Control 


The Bill to extend the life of the Office of Price 
Administration. has now been approved by both House 
and Senate. In the Senate there was attached the Bank- 
head amendment, designed to raise price ceilings for cotton 
textiles, and thus the price of cotton. The House has 
defeated this proposal, but has added two of its own, over 
the protests of the Administration. The first provides that 
OPA’s orders may be challenged in Federal district courts, 
rather than merely in the Emergency Court of Appeals 
created for that purpose, and which business men feel is 
very much another arm of OPA. The Administration’s 
opposition is based on the belief that the result would be 
a flood of conflicting decisions which would paralyse price 
control until the Supreme Court could make decisive 
rulings. The other House amendment would deprive OPA 
of the right to suspend a dealer’s licence for violating the 
price ceilings. These more general restrictions are more 
dangerous to the efficiency of price control than attempts 


to promote special interests, like the Bankhead amendment.’ 


In fact, Senator Bankhead may not have been sorry to see 
his proposal drastically modified by the conference between 
the two Houses, now that he has shown his constituents 
a degree of activity in their behalf. It is even possible that 
in the conferences the Administration may succeed in 
eliminating the House amendments, although the right of 
appeal to ordinary Federal courts is one on which most 
business groups feel very strongly. It is being widely sug- 
gested that the President would have no hesitation in veto- 
ing a Bill crippled by amendments, and as the deadline 
for extension is June 30th this may hasten a compromise. 
The most striking fearure of the whole debate has been 
its tameness. Even subsidy payments are allowed to be 
continued for a year as a part of price control. The change 
from this time a year ago, when complete abandonment of 
price control was being openly advocated, is very marked. 
In part, no doubt, it is due to the fact that many modifi- 
cations have been made in the operation of the OPA, and 
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that its present head, Mr Bowles, is far more acceptable 
both to business and to Congress than Mr Leon Hender- 
son was. In part, the disinclination of Congress to fight 
for the other amendments desired by pressure groups is 
due to a desire to propitiate the labour and white collar 
votes. But in part it is also due to the incontestable fact 
that OPA, with all its defects, has succeeded so far in. 
keeping the price rise in this war substantially below that 
of the last war. 


«x ; x * 
Reconversion Programmes 


The Senate Committee on Post-War Economic Policy 
has made public a list of 16 recommendations which it 
urges Congress to put into legislative form without - delay 
to meet the impact of unemployment and necessary re- 
adjustment during the reconversion perfod. Mr Byrnes, 
head of the Office of War Mobilisation, has also submitted 
a programme. Most of Mr Byrnes’ recommendations are 
covered in the Senate report, which is exactly twice as 
long. Both the Senate Committee and the Administration 
are in agreement on the urgency of legislation to meet 
the following problems, although it is too soon to say that 
there will be agreement on details: contract . termination, 
the creation of an Office of War Demobilisation ; liberalisa- 
tion of the umemployment compensation laws; disposi- 
tion of surplus war property; the drawing up of a post- 
war Tax Bill so that war taxation may end with hostilities ; 
and the provision of transport for war workers from areas 
of labour excess. Two points advanced by Mr Byrnes alone 
concern the need to extend the authority and loaning 
powers of the Small War Plants Corporation, to make 
greater aid available to small business, and the provision of 
unemployment compensation for federal industrial workers 
who do not benefit from the state unemployment. laws. 
The Committee, on the other hand, emphasises the need 
for advance planning to ensure supplies of materials for 
industrial and public works construction, and the stimula- 
tion of housing, The other points the Committee raises, 
however, are either very general, like the expansion of 
foreign trade, or are concerned less with the practical 
problems for reconversion than with the elimination or 
modification of Government controls, either those of the 
war period or those dating from the early days of the New 
Deal, such as the Securities and Exchange Act. It cannot 
be said that the Committee underestimates the employ- 
ment problem. It anticipates a civilian labour force 11 or 
12 million larger than that of earlier peak periods; and 
estimates that in the year which it assumes will elapse 
between the end of hostilities in Europe and the defeat of 
Japan, approximately 2.5 million men will be released from 
the Forces and 4 to § million from war industry. The 
danger seems to be that its sketch of needed legislation is 
so comprehensive that unless a system of priorities is estab- 
lished some of the more urgent issues may be delayed. 


a * * 
Pearl Harbour Politics 


The admonition to remember Pearl Harbour is not 
being forgotten. It was decided after the disaster that the 
court-martial of Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
should be postponed indefinitely in the interests of mili- 
tary security, and both mien signed a waiver of the Statute 
of Limitations. The relevant statutes were extended by 
Congress last December. By resolution last week the Senate 
and the House extended them again, to December 7th, 
directing that in the meantime the Army and Navy should 
investigate the facts and commence proceedings. Contrary 
te the advice both of the Army and Navy, President Roose- 
velt has approved the resolution, expressing the belief that 
Congress did not intend the investigation to be conducted 
in a way which would involve the withdrawal of serving 
officers or would imperil military security. Mr Roosevelt’s 
decision has caused some surprise. It has been widely 
argued that to hold the trials now not only might mean 
recalling essential witnesses from their posts, but that it 
would also introduce politics into the trial, and the trial 
into politics, in a way which would be disadvantageous to 
both. Already the McCormick-Patterson newspapers have 
charged that the Administration was postponing the trial 
to conceal its own responsibility and have demanded imme- 
diate action, from patently political motives. President 
Roosevelt may have been stung to scotch this allegation. 
Admiral Kimmel has hinted, in a letter to a Republican 
Congressman, that the full story of Pearl Harbour ‘has yet 
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to be told. Presumably, Mr Roosevelt, who ought to know, 
feels that the investigation would clear the air. A full- 
dress trial at least would put’ an end to piecemeal and 
perhaps partisan inquiries, such as that of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, whose report, made public last 
week, charged that construction of the Hawaiian defences 
was entrusted to a German-born contractor, suggested that 
delay was intentional, and censured the military command. 


If the trial takes place this summer, it is a safe guess that. 


the press of the “Pacific First” school will make it an 
opportunity:for trying the Administration in its columns. 
Mr Roosevelt has .refused to be intimidated by this 
prospect, but it is not so certain that his hand has not been 
forced. 


Shorter Notes 


The War Ballot Commission has announced that certi- 
fications have been received from 35 state governments, 
legalising the use of Federal war ballots under the terms 
of the Servicemen’s Voting Law. Further certifications may 
be made up to July rs5th. It appears that the state 
governments are proving more co-operative than was anti- 
cipated by President Roosevelt in his message criticising 
the Bill. 
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The first major war contract to be terminated, Inter- 
national Harvester’s agreement for $217 million worth of 
tanks, provides an interesting footnote to the reconversion 
debate. The year’s delay in settling the claim is due, not to 
failure on the part of the Government, but to the failure 
by sub-contractors to keep adequate accounts. Inability to 
file claims, owing to lack of company records, has been the 
prime cause of delay in terminating contracts. 


* 


The decision of the Supreme Court on the constitutional 
status of insurance has aroused considerable criticism. It is 
being recalled that Chief Justice Marshall, 110 years ago, 
laid it down that constitutional questions should be decided 
by a majority of the full court. Justices Roberts and Reed 
did not sit in the case; so that the case was decided by 
only four justices out of nine. Justice Frankfurter’s warn- 
ing last February, to the effect that the tendency to upset 
precedents is shaking confidence in the Court, is also being 
revived. In the more practical sphere, a number of states 
are planning joint action to speed through Congress Bills 
reserving to the states control over the insurance business 
and the revenues it brings them. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


| Normandy and France 


A JOURNEY by train from Cherbourg or Caen to Paris 
used to take no more than three or four hours. Yet the 
two departments of Normandy—Manche and Calvados— 
where the invasion forces are now fighting are borderlands 
of France in more than the geographical sense. This is 
not only because centuries ago they were the scenes of 
sO many wars and invasions or because the population of 
Normandy has retained its distinct ethnical character. In 
their social outlook and in, their ways of life the depart- 
ments of Normandy differ from the rest of France and 
even from neighbouring Brittany. 

Normandy is one of the most completely agricultural 
regions of France. The peculiar feature of Manche and 
Calvados is that, apart from Cherbourg and Caen, the 
towns there, like Bayeux, Carentan or Valognes, are tiny 
in size. They have many old historical monuments, 
but no industry. They are chiefly market places for the 
farmers of the countryside around. The only two towns 
with a more urban and industrial background are Cher- 
bourg, with its commercial harbour and naval fortress, and 
Caen, which is not only a cultural centre—the “ Athens of 
Normandy ”—but has developed iron ore mining since the 
last war. . 

Small villages consisting of a few cottages are scattered 
over the countryside. Groves and woods separate village 
from village, and often cottage from cottage. This is the 
typical Norman scene, a country of narrow horizons, over- 
cast with mist and haze. Each peasant family lives its own 
life, only very loosely linked with the outside world, a 
type of existence which has moulded the character of the 
Norman peasant. He is “dour,” uncommunicative, con- 
servative and not much interested in what happens beyond 
the narrow confines of his own holding. His attitude towards 
life has little in common with the sort of conservatism 
that made Vendée a symbol in French history. In his 
conservatism he is indifferent rather than militant; and 
his political temperament harmonises well with the sleepy 
mood of his surroundings. 


Well-to-Do Farmers 


Norman agriculture has been very prosperous. It 
specialises in cattle breeding and dairy produce. Lorries 
of the Société Gervais used to carry loads of butter and 
cheese to Paris from -the Manche and Calvados, and 
especially from Isigny, famous for its trade in butter. The 
farmers of the coastal region had a steady and secure 
market, though they were extremely dependent on the 
‘Société Gervais, which monapolised distribut‘on. Another 
important source of income for the local peasant is fruit 


growing. The region of Bayeux in particular is known 
for its apple orchards and Bayeux itself for its cider. 

Four years of German occupation have apparently not 
changed much the ways and habits of the local peasants. - 
However strongly the people there may have disliked the 
German invaders, they were by temperament not inclined 
towards active resistance. Members of the Resistance did 
emerge suddenly from the underground immediately after 
the entry: of Allied soldiers. But they were few, and they 
did not lead any broader popular movement. Similarly, 
the Revolution Nationale of Pétain scarcely made any 
deeper traces on this countryside. Vichy is remote, and 
the local officials of the administration and the police have 
carried on their routine work more or less undisturbed 
by the great storms that have been raging outside. 

The well-being of local farmers has not been much 
affected, to say the least, by the economic distress of the 
rest of France. German requisitioning has been a nuisance. 
But the Norman peasants know a hundred ways of evading 
requisitioning—or tax collection. True, they could not buy 
industrial goods in exchange for their dairy produce. So 
they either hoarded banknotes without reckoning on the 
depreciation of the currency or—more frequently—they 
cut down their sales and kept more than a normal propor- 
tion of their produce for home consumption. Small quanti- 
ties of butter and cheese sold on the black market brought 
in large money returns, while stocks of food at home 
remdined plentiful. This explains the stories of the war 
correspondents—puzzling at first sight—about the abund- 
ance of provisions in the liberated villages and townlets. It 
would be a gross error to draw from this any conclusions 
about the reserves of foodstuffs in the rest of France. 

Experience in Normandy has provided a first direct 
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glimpse into one of the great problems—social and political 
—that have arisen in recent years and will remain in the 
immediate post-war period. Not only in Normandy, and 
not only in France, but in nearly the whole of Europe there 
is now a striking contrast between the conditions of life 
in the towns and in the countryside. Almost a year ago 
The Economist wrote: 

Among the . . . economic developments which have taken 
place in France under the Vichy regime, the following major 
changes are bound to affect the economic and social outlook 
for some time to come: the shift in the distribution of 
the national income in favour of the peasantry. . . . The shift 
. . . has been due to the shortage of foodstuffs and to the 
ever-growing réle of the black-markets. . . . According to a 

estimate the total money income of the French 
peasantry has grown by about 1,000 per cent. since the out- 
break of the war. The price of land has increased six times 
compared with pre-war prices. The industrial wages bill has 
diminished during the same time by one third. 

Out of a decreasing national income, an ever higher 
proportion has been going to the countryside. The enrichment 
of the peasantry has, of course, been merely nominal to a 
very large extent. Grain crops in recent years have been 
some 30 per cent. less than the pre-war average; and there 
have been considerable losses in agricultural machinery and 
in cattle. Even so, the peasantry has undoubtedly . been 
much better off than any other section of the French popu- 
lation—a fact that is likely to accentuate the traditional 
French antagonism between town and countryside. 

Recent reports from Normandy seem fully to confirm 
this picture. A great and determined effort on the patt 
of a new French administration will be needed in order 
to redress the present position and to restore the nutri- 
tional balance between town and countryside. Only an 
administration which enjoys the confidence of the large 
sections of the French:-people and can count on their willing 
co-operation will be able to cope with this task. . 


Supplies to Russia 


‘Last week The Economist published a short summary 
of the statement on Lend Lease deliveries to Russia 
issued by the Commissariat of Foreign Trade in Moscow 
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on June 11th. From this statement the Russian people have 
learned the full extent of the aid given to them by their 
Western Allies from since the beginning of the Russo- 
German war up to April 30, 1944. An equally full and de- 
tailed list of deliveries to Russia has not yet been published 
either in this country or in the United States. In the tables 
below the figures given by the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade have been re-arranged and grouped under five 
separate headings: 1. Ready-made weapons and ammuni- 
tion ; 2. Means of transport and communication ; 3. Strategic 
raw materials ; 4. Industrial equipment; and 5. Clothing, 


‘footwear and food. . 


1.—READY-MADE WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 
(numbers). 
United Great Canada 
‘States Britain 
Aircraft 6,430 5,826* 
BURNS 65 0:20 0 we 3,734 4,292 1,188 
A.A. guns 3,168 562 ies 
Oerlikon guns 1,111 se 
Anti-tank guns js : 548 
Minesweepers ....... 10 12 
Big U-boat chasers. . 12 sis 
Torpedo c:tters and 
small U-boat chasers 82 
Devices for detection 
of U-boats see 116 ves 
22,400,000 17,000,000 827,000 
Cartridges 991,400,000 290,000,000 34,800,000 


* 2,442 of these were despatched from the U.S.A. 


On balance, the British Lend Lease supplies of ready- 
made weapons have been of the same order as, or not very 
much less, than the American supplies. Only in the case 
of cartridges have the Americans delivered more than three 
times the quantity despatched from Great Britain to Russia. 


The figures in the next table provide a striking contrast. 
In means of transport and communication practically the 
whole contribution has come from the United States. 


2.—MEANS OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 
(numbers) 


United Great 

States Britain Canada 
Lorries (including armoured 

troop carriers) 212,168 5,239 =: 3,410 

Motor cycles see sss 
Telephones 
Locomotives 
Platform cars 
Artillery wireless installations 


* Plus 1,229,000 km. of field telephone wire. 


In the table of strategic raw materials the United States 
heads the list ; but the British and Canadian contributions 
are also very impressive. Some of the items in this list, for 
instance, copper and steel include also semi-manufactured 
articles. 


3.—STRATEGIC RAW MATERIALS 
(in tons) 
United Great 
Britain 
103,509 
35,400 


33,400 
7,400 


Steel (incl. rails) 
BR coc tm bss ie whine Sing a: s\> 


* The United States delivered more than 2,000,000 tyres to 
Russia. 


The total quantities of light metals delivered to Russia 


were one and a half or two times‘as large as Russia’s own: 


output of those metals in the last pre-war year, that is, in 
1940. The deliveries of aluminium have been more than 
twice as large as Russian domestic output in that year. 


In industrial equipment Great Britain has led in deliver- 
ing power plant equipment and electric motors, while the 
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United States has come first in metal cutting lathes and 


heavy machinery. 


4. INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


United — Great 
States Britain Canada 
* (numbers) 
Power plant (in kilowatts).. 327,000 . 374,000 
Electric motors..... SEI oe 15,084 
Metal cutting lathes........ 20,380 6,491 
Ship engines .:............ 4,138 ans 
Oil refineries .............. 4 
_Aluminium rolling mill ’ 1 os 
Presses and hammers ...... 2,718 104 
SLE OLE EE OTE 524 
a 209 aoe 
Diamonds (value i in Nessa - 1,206,000 | 
5. CLOTHING AND Foop 
United Great 
States Britain Canada 
Army boots (pairs) ....... 5,500,000* ; aes 
Army cloth (yards) ....... 22,800,000 ae mi 
Foodstuffs (tons) ......... 2,199,000 138,200 208,600 


* American sources give the figure of 7,500,0CO pairs. 


The difference in the number of boots given by American 
and Russian sources—amounting to 2,000,000 pairs—is 
probably explained by the fact that the Americans count 
among the deliveries the goods lost on the way through 
enemy action. The following table shows the total tonnage of 
the goods despatched from each country and the tonnage 
of goods received in Russia. 


United Great 
States Britain Canada 
(in tons) 
Despatched ............ 8,500,000 1,150,000 450,000 
Received in Russia ..... 7,400,000 1,041,000 355,000 
Presumable losses....... 1,100,000 109,000 95,000 


It may also be interesting to compare the quantities of . 


goods received in Russia year by year since the beginning 
of the Russo-German war up to the end of last April: 


United Great . 
States Britain Canada 
(in tons) 
ee et Nigel 158,000 Ss 
oe sa napec ne 1,200,000 375,000 125,000 
NSS eo ee chet ec et 4,100,000 304,000 124,000 
1944 (up to April 30)...... 2,100,000 144,000 106,000 


The table illustrates the great importance of British and 
Canadian deliveries in the first period of the Russo-German 
war when the United States could not yet supply Russia 
on the scale which its supplies assumed later on. American 
deliveries show a steep increase in 1943, the year in which 
British deliveries decreased. In the first four months - of 
this year the tonnage of American deliveries was more than 
half of last year’s. On May Ist, 684,000 tons were on the 
way from the United States, 44,000 tons from Great Britain, 
60,000 tons from Canada to Russia. 

The United States have made their deliveries on the 
basis of the Lend-Lease Act. The total value of the supplies 
despatched from the United States is given at 5:357 million 
dollars, while the value of supplies received in Russia is 
given at 4,612 million dollars. Of the British supplies 
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319,000 tons of armaments were despatched without pay- 
ment as military aid ; and that part was certainly the most 
valuable since the bulk of it consisted of ready made arms. 
The rest of the supplies, consisting of raw materials, indus- 
trial equipment and food, were delivered partly on credit 
and partly for cash payment; and their value is given at 


' £83,700,000. The tetal value of Canadian supplies amounts 


to 187,600,000 Canadian dollars, of which supplies worth 
116,600,000 were delivered as “part of the British under- 
taking,” before a separate agreement on credit was con- 
cluded between the USSR and Canada on July 1, 1943. 

It would be. interesting to compare Allied aid with 
Russia’s own war production. Naturally enough, the facts 
about Russian production have not yet been published ; 
and so the basis for the comparison is still lacking. But 
there can be no doubt that the Lend-Lease deliveries have 
formed a high proportion of the weapons and materials 
used on the Eastern Front. In two respects the present 
Russian commanders have been more fortunate than their 
predecessors in the First German War: the Russian indus- 
tries were this time incomparably better prepared to meet 
the needs of the armies in the field than they were in 1914- 
1917 ; and—similarly—the present abundant flow of Allied 
supplies to Russia has provided a striking contrast with the 
lack of Allied response to the Russians’ desperate demands 
for weapons throughout the last war. In 1915, a British 
military observer in Russia wrote about one of the Russian 
leading military personalities: “He has trusted too much to 
the promises of Vickers and Creusot, whose failure has 
upset all calculations. . . .” No such words could have been 
written from’ Moscow in recent years. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Cost 


HE White Paper on Employment Policy _ has 
emphasised as a fundamental aim of future national 


policy that productive power should not only be employed — 


fully but employed efficiently. It is highly important that 
the aim should be realised in the large employment group 
consisting of the distributive services. Complaints about 
increasing and unnecessarily heavy costs of distribution in 
retail trade were frequent before the war, and “ service” 
was often marked down as a major culprit. 

Service in retail trade—and the term includes not only 
the ways and means of general efficiency and courtesy, but 
all the extra and special amenities of everyday shopping— 
is certainly of value both to sellers and buyers. It is manifest 
in the presentation of goods in elaborate and original pack- 
ing (which may help the housewife and satisfy modern 
hygienic requirements); in “home service” and house-to- 
house delivery; in the many amenities offered by the 
- department stores through additional persona] service and 
the provision of attractions sometimes far removed from 
the normal purpose of retailing. 

It. may well be that such amenities are responsible for 
increased trading and consequently reduced prices. In that 
case service is an obvious advantage to the consumer. 
But in general it must be assumed that the customer pays 
for additional service. The retailer may charge for it 
directly. He may try to recover his increased overheads 
by raising the prices of a wide range of his goods. Where 
this happens the consumer may be in the unfortunate 
position of having to pay for something he does not want. 
The modern butcher (sometimes called a meat purveyor) 
may raise his prices to offset the cost of elaborate 
van services, but the customer who carries his. purchase 

home will not have his share of the burden refunded. Many 
people might be prepared to obtain their milk over the 
counter; but they will not, for their trouble, pay less than 
those to whom milk is delivered in bottled condition. 
Again, many people who buy in department stores may 
have little interest in, or use. for, luxurious tea-rooms, 
roof gardens, escalators, exhibitions and demonstrations; 
. but the cost of these services will be reflected in the prices 
that they have to pay. There may be a “ host of unwanted 
services "—to use the phrase of Mr Henry Smith, who has 
written so well and so critically of retail distribution. 

It is here that the danger for the future lies. Nobody 
wishes to undo the development of better-organised, more 
convenient and sometimes more hygienic methods of pur- 
chase; but a careful watch must bé kept for expenditure 
on services that are extravagant and wasteful. The supply 
of “service” may be exploited by the retailer simply to 
attract customers, and may degenerate into a succession 
of competitive ruses. The overlapping of retail services 
is no less uneconomic than the overlapping of retailing 
itself. It ends, inevitably, in a lament from the retailers 
that their overheads are so heavy that reduced prices are 
impracticable. The “progressive” greengrocer constantly 
stresses his increased costs (for wrappings, modern d'splay 
and lighting) when his prices are subjected to critical 
examination. Moreover, the introduction of “service” may 
involve problems of organisation which, if not properly 
solved, result in acute loss to the retailer. “A systematic 
delivery service should prove an asset to the retailer and 
a boon to his customers, but if that delivery service is not 
systematised waste and loss are bound to occur ”—that is 
the warning given to retailers by a specialist in retailing 
method. Lawrence E. Neal, another authority and one who 
cannot be suspected of belittling the advantages of large 
stores,.has shown that many difficulties of transport and 
delivery service are inherent in the very concevtion of the 
department store. In his opinion “it is open to question 
whether the costs of so elaborate a system do not in some 
cases outrun justification.” With the smaller shop and its 


of Service | 


casual errand-boy this problem does not arise. His service 
is of a personal character and requires no heavy capital 
outlay in display, shop space and advertisement. 

Much more statistical information is needed about the 
cost of retailing in general and the cost of “service” in 
particular. Where such information is available, as in the 
case of the milk trade, the situation disclosed is not very 
reassuring. Here is an example where price competition is 
ruled out by the existence of minimum retail prices, and 
where the drive to increase turnover by attracting customers 
is likely to prove expensive and wasteful. Reporting on the 
milk trade in 1939, the Food Council made the frank obser- 
vation that since prices. were fixed competition could not 
develop except “in rendering luxury services, which in- 
crease the cost of distribution and are pleaded as justifica- 
tion for increased margins to distributors.” It frequently 


- happens, then, that the so-called “ service ”—not unlike the 


present method of house-to-house collections in industrial 
assurance and similar schemes—is represented as a 
function of high social value on the part of those who 
practise it. To the Ministry of Food’s Committee, which in 
1940 examined the cost of milk distribution, it was earnestly 
suggested that there was “a tendency on the part of the 
consumer to regard the roundsman as a guide, philosopher 
and friend.” But the report was anxious to show that such 
“courtesy services” were apt to increase the cost of milk 
distribution—by introducing “second visits” for instance. 
Many of the recommendations of this excellent report, so 
much criticised by opposed interests, were concerned with 
the “ refinements ” of service—the exclusion from the milk 
round of sales of other goods (thus entailing another 
“courtesy service” and increasing the distributive cost of 
milk); the abolition of the half-pint bottle ; and “further 
reduction of expenditure for competitive purposes.” 

There can be'no doubt that many factors in modern 
economic development tend to increase the potential 
dangers of exaggerated and wasteful “ service” competition. 
Retail trade associations, sometimes in combination with 
manufacturers, have adopted a policy of price maintenance. 
Their members are thus driven to increase turnover by 
attractions other than lower prices. Any further adoption 
by retail trade of the fixed-price branded article will foster 
and increase this tendency. For the small, old-fashioned 
retailer, the only tests of service were efficiency and cheap- 
ness ; for the modern department store success is measured 
all too often by the number and quality of the amenities 
offered—amenities which bear no real relation to the prac- 
tical purpose of the commodities put up for sale. The costs 
of these items, added to those for competitive display and 
advertising, constitute the charge pour le service. If the 
customer could identify it as a part of the price he pays 
he would be less ready to applaud some of these costly 
extravagances, 

Many trades are trying to “ professionalise ” themselves 
in the expectation that a “qualified ” retailer may charge 
more for rendering special services. The undertaker who 
becomes a “funeral director,” the ironmonger and radio- 
dealer who develops into an “electrical contractor,” the 
spectacle-maker and optician who graduates to “ optical 
practitioner” and the shoe-shop attendant who becomes a 
“foot anatomist ”—all will expect to be paid for the extra 
service they are proud to render: This development cannot 
produce any downward movement in costs of distribution. 
Many peop'e who live in luxury flats would gladly dispense 
with their liveried porters, the luxurious entrance-ha'ls, even 
the squash-courts, in exchange for a few more square feet 
of living-room, a larder and a private box-room. The ten- 


. dency to impose ostentation upon the unhappy customer 


was strong and growing stronger before the war. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to examine 
the problem of “service” regionally. One suspects that the 
facts would reveal great differences in the vulnerability (or. 
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to speak p!ainly, the gullibility) of the average customer as 
between North and South and between (say) the West 
Riding and the West End. 

A very deep and earnest hope at present is that peace will 
restore many of the comforts and conveniences which war 
must necessarily deny. But never before in Britain’s history 


e 


O F all the wares displayed in the British equity share 
market, building material shares are the subject of 
most discussion among the queues waiting at the door 
marked “Transitional Department.” Almost every piece 
of news that comes from Westminster emphasises and 
re-emphasises the part that re-housing must play after 
the war. Months ago, it was clear that housing had, depart- 
mentally, succeeded in getting first off the mark ‘with its 
“planning,” and had effectively staked out a claim to an 
early and (to say the least) adequate share of available 
post-war resources. While other key industries were, 
like Brutus, pressing petitions Cesar could not grant, or 
arguing who should own them in the post-war world, the 
building industry was settling with the Government how 
many men would be wanted and how many were to be 
trained to carry out an agreed programme of completing 
x houses in y years. Mr Churchill included homes, with 
food and work, in his trinity of post-war objectives. The 
Employment White Paper, by inference, put housing among 
the leading “ civilian requirements ” with post-war priority 
only a little after the export industries—and perhaps not 
even that. And even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
threw in a welcome, if unexpected, donation to the pool 
of post-war building activity by his Budget announcement 
of tax concessions, in due time, on capital outlay on 
industrial buildings. In a context of investment, all this 
means that holders of building material shares can assume 
a high level of post-war activity for a longer period than 
most investment probabilities generally allow. They can 
be assured, at the same time, that a prosperous building 
industry will have a direct contribution to make to 
national wellbeing. 

When the argument proceeds from general to particular, 
however, investors are at once confronted with the diffi- 
culty that the industries which cater for building are an 
extremely heterogeneous collection, whose internal organi- 
sation, financial structure and profit-earning experience, 
before the war and still more during its course, have varied 
widely. Almost the only industry whose products are 
materials for building,. and nothing else, is brick-making. 
Others, like cement, have wider constructional uses, and 
modern civil engineering has already learned ways and 
means of economising their use. The cement in Waterloo 
Bridge represented only 23 per cent of the contract price, 
and it has been expertly declared that the chief source of 
demand for it in future civilian building is likely to be for 
the construction of concrete roads on new estates rather 
than for buildings. When the universe of discourse is 
extended to industries like paint-manufacture, steel-making, 
timber production and, still more, to domestic furnishing, 
linoleum manufacture, wallpaper, glass-making, electrical 
apparatus and the host of trades whose output goes inside 
a house before the tenant comes in, the share of housing 
demand to total demand varies so widely that investors 
may have no ultimate option but to take each individual 
share on its own merits and work out its investment 
possibilities for themselves. 
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has wise spending, thrift and well-balanced economy been 
so essential for the process of economic rehabilitation as it 
will be after this war. Among the expenditure which may 
entail much irrational buying and waste, that for non- 


essential “service” should not be overlogked, and certainly 


not encouraged. 


All the companies whose results are shown in the table 
at the bottom of this page are interested, directly, in the 
prosperity of the building industry. The table contrasts 
their results in the best pre-war year (the year, that is, 
when profits after depreciation were highest) with those 
for the latest war year available. The comparison, unfor- 
tunately, is blunted by the fact that most of the companies 
are holding concerns and do not publish. consolidated 
accounts. More’ serious, however, is the difficulty that in 
some instances wartime results are shown only after 
taxation, which means after income tax or EPT or both. 
It is, in such cases, virtually impossible to learn how much 
current earnings have fallen from their pre-war peak level 
or even whether, in one or two instances, they have fallen 
at all, if EPT be allowed for. 

So far, however, as a tentative generalisation can be 
drawn from the figures, it is that the makers of materials 
for building houses have suffered a severer setback, on 
the whole, during the war, than the manufacturers whose 
products go into houses—the makers of essential fixtures, 
decorating materials, etc. Thus, the wartime setback to 
London Brick, by all appearances, has been ‘considerable, 
despite the amount of wartime construction of shelters, 
etc., in which bricks have been employed. Possibly diffi- 
culties of transport have accounted for at least as much, 
in this result, as falling off in demand; for London Brick 
was organised to fulfil orders over a wide—practically a 
natian-wide—area, and has suffered considerably under 
the “zoning” arrangements laid down by the Ministry of 
War Transport. The’ cement companies, naturally, have 
had considerable war orders, since there is little on the 
‘“capital” side of preparing a country as a war arsenal 
and advance base, from the building’ of factories to the 
making of cement runways at aerodromes, into which 
cement does not enter as an essential raw material. For this 
reason, the cautious tenor of chairmen’s speeches may 
perhaps need more literal interpretation to-day than at 
any other time since the beginning of the war, so far as the 
immediate outlook is concerned. The heavy constructional 
part of the national preparation for the war’s supreme crisis 
is virtually complete, and it is to post-war developments 
that investors in cement shares must now look, 

On the whole, the showing made by other companies in 
the table has been remarkably consistent and satisfactory 
during the war—much more so than any commentator, 
arguing from first principles, could have ventured to predict 
five years ago. Subject to difficulties arising out of tax 
deductions, etc., the figures go some way to suggest that the 
level of gross trading profits among these companies, in 
recent months, has been little if at all below the best pre- 
war figures, and in some instances may even be higher. 
There can, of course, be only one explanation—special war 
demand. Equally noteworthy, however, is the fact that this 
relative stability of earnings has not been reflected in divi- 
dend payments, except in a minority of instances. Rates of 
distribution to shareholders have shown reductions com- 

parable with those paid by building companies in the 
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Year | i | 
= —_—_—___—__ —————____—__—- : “ rie ea ron — -——— $$$ 
Assoc. Portland Cement (Dec. 31).........-...++: 1936 1943 1,258 787 | 26-0 | 10-5 | 9m | 10 | 66/3 | 3-019 
British Portland Cement (Dec. 31) ..............-. 1938 1943 681 473(a) 30-2 | 17°83 22% =| 17} 96/3 | 3-636 
London Brick (Dec.'31)............ 00 cece eee eens 1936 ; 1943 438 (a) 283(a); 22-6 | 10-1 223 (b) 10 66/6 3-007 
British Plaster Board (Mar. 31).. 1939(c) | 1943(c) 399(a)(d); 278(a)(d) 67-7 30-7 7 : 34/6 3-623 
Allied Ironfounders (Mar. 31).. 1937 1943 355(d) 706 (d) 14-4 32.°3 10 | 12} 53/9 4-651 
Crittall ne (Aug. 3)).. 1938 1943 | 357 (a) 235(a) 59-1 | 62-2 25 i 20 30/6 3-279 
GOOUNESS WHOE TERRE, B2) oc ccc cccccccsccccecscese 1938 1943 275 364 -96 | 154 ,; 6 7 17/9 3-944 | 
Pinchin Johnson (Dee. ei aie e ais sc poate i pecscehe 1937 1943 389 558 17°55 | 16-7 | 174 10 38/- 2-632 
- Wali Paper Mfrs. (July 31)...........0.002-e-0ee | 1935(e) 1943 802 666 20-9, | 11-5 124 4 | 45/- 1-778 
| 





(a) After taxation. (b) And share bonus of 1 in 9. 





(c) Eleven months only in 1939. 








(d) Profits figures are from consolidated accounts, both years. (e) Year to Aug. 31. 
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literal sense. Undoubtedly, even after the extra demands 
of the tax gatherer have been allowed for, dividend policy 
among directors of these companies has been markedly 
conservative. 
In the light of these facts, the generally favourable verdict 


on the prospects of building material shares as a whole, . 


after the war, which economic considerations appear to 
‘ustify, tends to be reinforced by more purely financial 
arguments. Some companies, it would seem, already have 
a substantial EPT “cushion,” and many others are living, 
dividendwise, well inside their current means. . : 

Whether shareholders can look for a return fully com- 
parable with that of the best pre-war year, even in the 
period after the war when civilian demand will be greatest, 
may, however, be questionable. For one thing, the best 
pre-war .year, for some companies, occurred in the cul- 
minating period of the housing quasi-boom of the *30's, and 
shareholders may be better advised to look for a consistent, 
though moderate, return over a fair number of post-war 
years than a very high return in only one or two periods 
of exceptional activity. Taxation, in one form or another, 
will certainly be higher than in pre-war days. Finally, it 
seems to be beyond question that some form of official 
control of prices will endure for a considerable time after 
hostilities. And it may well last longer in the case of 
building materials than with many other essential com- 

modities, partly because building will be an industry in which 
- the authorities will have an intimate and direct interest ; 
partly because, rightly or wrongly, producers of, building 
materials had in pre-war days a reputation for appreciating 
the value of internal price regulating methods, but mainly 
because present building costs, based on stringently limited 
_civilian supplies, will have to be greatly reduced: if a big 
building programme is adequately to benefit those for 


Business 


Production and the Invasion 


It is too early to measure the effects of the invasion on 
production, and no statistics of output during the past fort- 
night have been published. But such evidence as is available 
suggests that there has been, not so much a spectacular 
spurt, as a general improvement in the level of production. 
With the relaxation of the nervous tension of the past few 
months, time-keeping and attendance—a sure reflection of 
industrial effort—have improved, and there is a general lift 
in morale and willingness to cooperate. Moreover the nation 
is now strike-free. The 600 dockers out at Aberdeen re- 
turned to work early this week and so did the miners on 
strike at one or two collieries in Fife. The Scottish Mine- 
workers’ Union, strongly condemning the irresponsible 
minority who disregard the majority decision, has called a 
special emergency conference for July 3rd, to deal with 
unofficial strikes. Monthly figures of coal output are no 
longer being published, but Major Lloyd George told the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that output had been 
steadily improving since the settlement of the wages ques- 
tion in April. Tonnage lost through coal disputes has been 
negligible. Particular credit must be given to the transport 
workers, who have contributed to the smooth working of 
the transport system, in spite of the enormously increased 
load it has had to carry. Although the Government expected 
that certain factories might have to close down because of 
the lack of transport to carry raw materials, it is claimed 
that not one worker has been unemployed and no raw 
materials have been held up through transport shortage. 


* * x 


Bombs and Share Dealings 


For some weeks jobbers have regarded the fresh out- 
burst of buying with some disfavour and not a little 
suspicion, while many brokers have been even less com- 
plaisant about business, which added to the difficulties 
of an over-worked staff—without adding appreciably to 
profits—and promised, in their view, to herald an awkward 
recession in prices. The flying bomb has performed the 
accidental service of discouraging investors who had 
refused to listen to warnings that prices were rising to 
levels which could not be maintained. Jobbers, who 
had had their meagre supplies of stock exhausted, 
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whom it is designed. Earlier this year, it was officially stated 
in Parliament that timber for building cost 160 per cent 
more than before the war and accounted for 25 per cent of 
the cost of materials in a “typical” house. This is an 
extreme case. The rise in prices of bricks, cement and steel, 
for example, is much more moderate, and may not greatly 
exceed that of prices in general. But whatever the differen- 
tial, some form of official control may well be the conse- 
quence of the industry’s own social indispensability. 

From the investment angle, therefore, the conclusion 
seems to be that while almost every soundly established 
member of the widespread group of companies catering for 
the building industry may have reasonable prospects of 
post-war prosperity, outlasting the purely transitional 
period, the scope for a really marked increase in returns to 
shareholders may be more limited than has generally been 
assumed. The current yield figures given in the table must 
be interpreted with that proviso. The “ recovery ” element, 
in a company whose current profits, for various reasons, do 
not compare very unfavourably with its pre-war earnings, 
but whose shares, nevertheless, are priced to give a rela- 
tively modest present return, may be more limited than has 
generally been assumed. Broadly speaking, the companies 
which offer the greatest possibilities in that direction are 
those whose current dividends make the most unfavourable 
contrast with those of peacetime; and in their case, 
frequently, a particularly low yield figure attests the 
market’s discounting of a fair measure of recovery in 
advance. Altogether, the combination of a more than 
average present income return with a considerable amount 
of post-war earnings’ leeway to be made up, is enough of 
a rarity in this group to suggest that the publicity given to 
building prospects, inside and outside Parliament, has 
already had its inevitable effect in a market where investors 
are nothing if not recovery-minded. 


Notes 


marked down prices in the hope of getting some cheap 


stock. Usually this just brought in fresh buyers, but there 
were, just before and after last week-end, some very 
moderate falls in quotations. These have, however, since 
been made good in large part, and the equity index of The 
Financial News, at 112.7, is within one-tenth of one per cent 
of the peak established on June 15th. With all this, however, 
there has been some reduction in the volume of business. 
Figures of bargains received are not very helpful. So far 
as they can be used they suggest that the number of 
individual transactions is back to the level prevailing before 
the special stimuli of the budget speech, the White Paper 
on Employment Policy and the opening of the invasion. 
The market itself is prepared to accept some such figure 
for money turnover, but suggests that the comparison over- 
states the decline in the number of transactions. There is 
also some .surprise that the falling off in business has 
brought no real recession in prices. There is a very wide- 
spread feeling that this will come, but it is frankly admitted 
that a new peak may be attained before the reaction sets in. 


* 5 * * 
US Silver for India 


The US Secretary of the Treasury announced towards 
‘the end of last week that by a special lend-lease agreement 
the United States had undertaken to supply 100 million 
ounces of silver to the Government of India. The operation, 
as with similar deliveries of US silver to Great Britain, 
remains outside the normal category of lend-lease trans- 
actions, for the Government of India has agreed to return 
the silver after the war on an ounce for ounce basis. The 
silver in question represents between one-third and one-half 
of the annual world production of silver. Together with 
the recently announced purchase of 16,000,000 ounces of 
the metal from the National Bank of Iran the latest trans- 
action promises a very considerable increase to the stocks 
of silver held in India. These additional stocks are intended 
to be used in three ways: First, for additional coinage ; 
secondly, for India’s expanded war production; and, 
thirdly, to keep prices stable. The need of silver for coinage 
must be pressing. The demand for subsidiary coin must <t 


least have kept pace with the rise in the rupee note circu- 


lation. The reminting of silver rupee coins to 500/1,000 
fineness must have provided considerable additional sup- 
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plies of silver, though not as much as simple calculations 
would suggest, for it should not be forgotten that a con- 
siderable part of the old coins of 11/12 fineness dis- 
appeared into hoards when they were recalled from 
circulation. 

x 


The silver holdings of the Reserve Bank have been fall- 
ing away persistently. The rupee coins held amounted 
to Rs. 1,38,00,000 on June Ist last, compared with 
Rs. 1,68,00,000 a year previously and Rs. 7,50,00,000 at the 
beginning of the war. The need for silver in India’s war 
industry need not be reckorfed very high. It is in the fight 


against inflation that the other main use will be found for. 


the silver received from the United States. This suggests 
that before long the authorities in India will begin official 
sales of silvér in the open market. Indian operators have 
been quick to anticipate this development, and since the 
beginning of last week the Bombay price has fallen from 
Rs. 135/2 to Rs. 127/12 per 100 tolas. Assuming half the 
100,000,000 ounces and a similar proportion of the Iran 
silver to be used for open market operations, the Indian 
authorities will have a considerable masse de manceuvre 
at their disposal. Official sales of silver would be particu- 
larly effective as a counter inflationary solvent because the 
metal will reach classes which by reason of their low pur- 
chasing power can hardly be affected by gold operations. 
At the same time, the anti-inflationary effect of such silver 
sales should not be exaggerated. The 58,000,000 ounces of 
silver in question (half the recent acquisitions) only repre- 
sent a value of under £6,000,000 at the official sterling price 
and of about double that figure at the current rupee price 
for the metal. The market in India has rightly seized the 
significance of the proposed initiation of official silver sales, 
and for a time the authorities will be able to dictate the 
open market price. But such sales, useful as they may be, 
are not a complete answer to the problem of inflation in 
India, and if the fundamental forces making for inflation 
continue to operate as at present, it can only be a matter 
of months before the additional reserves of the Indian 
authorities are swallowed up by the open market. 


* * : * 


Russo-Czech Currency Talks 


Negotiations between the Russian and Czechoslovak 
Governments for a currency agreement are now fairly 
advanced. Their conclusion is likely to be announced 
soon. The Russians have an obvious political interest in 
showing their generosity towards Czechoslovakia in the 
treatment of the currency problem, at a time when the 
arrangements for the issue of French currency by the 
Allied military authorities on the other’ side of Europe 
have caused so much criticism. The Russians have pro- 
posed that the Czechoslovak Government itself should 
put the new currency into circulation, placing notes at the 
disposal of the Russian forces if and when they enter 
Czechoslovak territory. The banknotes are already being 
printed—in Russia. A representative of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Finance is soon to go to Moscow to supervise 
the technical side of the arrangements. What has not yet 
been settled is the rate of exchange between the rouble 
and the new Czechoslovak krone. Before this is done, a 
rate of exchange has to be fixed between the new Czecho- 
slovak currency and the four currencies—the Czech Krone, 
the Slovak Krone, the Reichsmark and the Pengé—that 
are now circulating in the various provinces of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Of these four currencies, the Reichsmark 
(in the Sudetenland) and the Slovak krone have depreciated 
less than the other two, though in the final phase of the 
war the Reichsmark and the Slovak krone, too, are likely 
to lose much of their value. Finally, the “real value” 
of the rouble presents another puzzle. This is the first 
case in which the rouble, after many years of utter seclusion, 
has come in direct contact with a foreign currency. 


* * * 


Currency and Trade 


An agreement on the exchange rate between the 
rouble and the new Czechoslovak krone would still leave 
open the question of what the Czechoslovaks will do with 
their assets in roubles, when their rouble account soars 
in consequence of the occupation of their country—or of 
parts of it—by Russian forces. They will, of course, be free 
to use that account in payment for imports from Russia. 
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But it is doubtful whether, immediately after the war, 
Russia will be able to export many of the goods which 
Czechoslovakia will especially need, such as cotton, woollen 
goods, fats and oils. There is no truth in the reports about 
a trade treaty between Czechoslovakia and Russia that have 
appeared in London, newspapers. The Czechoslovak 
Government has denied them; negotiations .about trade 
with Russia, it is stated, would be premature while the 
war still lasts. There is at present something of a contrast 
between the direction of Czech political moves and trade 
requirements. Politically, the Czechs look to the east. In 
economic matters, the structure of their trade causes them 
still to look to the west. Czechoslovakia used to sell no 
more than about one per cent. of its exports to Russia. 
It is hoped that in future export to Russia may be larger. 
But the limits of expansion will probably be dictated by 
Russia’s ability to pay in cash, since Czechoslovakia will 
hardly be able to export on credit. Before the war the 
largest foreign markets for Czechoslovak goods were found 
in Germany, Austria, Great Britain and the United States. 
The réle of Germany as a buyer will be greatly reduced 
after the war; and Czech economists think that, at least 


‘in the first years of peace, Czech exporters will have to look 


for new customers in the United States and in this country. 


* * * 


Productivity in Industry 


The Industrial Health Research Board which assists the 
Medical Research Council in promoting scientific investi- 
gations into problems of health and efficiency among factory 
workers, has issued a report on variations in labour pro- 
ductivity, based on a sample inquiry.* In an earlier study, 
published in 1942, it was stated that, except as a temporary 
emergency measure, working hours in manual operations 
involving a fair amount of physical effort should not exceed 
60-65 a week for men and 55-60 a week for women. As 
the experience of the last war had shown, long spells of 
work in excess of these limits eventually bring a fall in out- 
put through a reduction in efficiency and an increase of 
lost time and of spoiled work. The latest report is of 
particular interest since it is concerned with the effect of 
the reduction in working hours in the latter part of 1942 
in a number of factories on war production ; the investiga- 
tion was carried out chiefly among women workers. The 
reduction in the weekly working hours of women in the 
majority of the factories examined varied from 3 to 8 per 
cent, and the reduced working week varied from 52 to 55 
hours. It was found that, while on an average output per 
hour during the 12 weeks after the reduction was 4.1 per cent 
higher than before, the results for individual groups of 
workers varied considerably. Careful investigation showed 
that the shorter working week was only one of several 
factors responsible for the overall improvement in pro- 
ductivity. According to the report, the chief causes of 
fluctuations in output were changes in the type or. design 
of product; mechanical difficulties and machine break- 
downs; variations in the quantity and quality of the 
material used; progressive improvements in the methcds 
and conditions of work; changes in the type and layout 
of machines; personal factors, such as dissatisfaction with 
the method or rate of payment, and occasional friction 
between the management and workers. Small but pro- 
gressive improvements in the methods or conditions of 
work, accelerated in some groups by fairly large-scale 
measures of reorganisation, were found to have contributed 
substantially to the rise in productivity per head. The 
investigators reached this conclusion :— 

The cumulative effect of gradual but almost imperceptible 
improvements has been very noticeable since the outbreak of 
war and the results obtained in this and in a previous 
investigation (Emergency Report No. 2) suggest that, of all the 
factors studied, technical improvements and reorganisation 
are the most likely to lead to an increasingly high and steady 
level of efficiency. 

The conclusion is encouraging in that it reveals a steady 
improvement in productivity achieved through technical 
progress; but its, real significance lies in the fact that it 
points the way to that increase in productivity which is 
essential if Britain is to remain in the vanguard of 
industrial nations and if the standard of living is to be 
raised after the war. 


* Emergency Report No. 5 of the Industrial Health Research 
Board: A study of Variations in Output by S. Wyatt. H.M 
Stationery Office, 4d. net. 
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Civilian Supplies in America 


The Federal Reserve Bulletin for April contains an 
intereSting analysis of consumers’ incomes and expenditure 
in the United States during the war. Perhaps the most 
significant of the facts revealed is that “the supply of goods 
for civilians during the war period has been maintained.” 
There has ‘been a reduction in some items—especially 
durable goods—and increases in others. For example, the 
production of clothing for civilians in 1943, though lower 
than in 1942 and 1941, was 6 per cent above the average 
for 1935-39. The output of food last year exceeded the 
average for 1935-39 by 32 per cent; although large quan- 
tities of food were needed for military and lend-lease pur- 
poses, consumption per head of the civilian population was 
6 per cent higher than in the years of comparison. The 
volume of transport and other services available to civilians 
was somewhat smaller last year than in 1941, but consider- 
ably above that of the preceding years. The analysis of 
civilian supplies suggests two conclusions. First, the 
enormous: output of military stores by the United States 
has been achieved almost entirely by utilising its large 
“reserve ” of productive capacity ; the British war effort has 


involved a cut of one-fifth in civilian consumption. Secondly, ° 


the increase in the consumption of food and clothing is 
evidence of an improvement in the standard of living of the 
lowest income categories, brought about by full employ- 
ment at good wages ; Great Britain has achieved a similar 
result, but by way of strict rationing of a volume of con- 
sumer goods substantially smaller than before the war. 
America’s wartime experience is a reflection of the high 
productivity of its industry and yet another reminder of the 
need for raising its level in this country. 


* * x 


The Short Loan Fund 


Exceptional changes both in the size and composition 
of the London short loan fund have occurred since the 
beginning of the-war. Disregarding that part of the fund 
which was used on the Stock Exchange—at no time an 
important element in it—the estimates of its size can best 
be made through a study of the balance sheets of the 
discount houses. In their latest balance sheetS the big four 
showed short loans, deposits, etc., of £294,970,000. This 
represented 27. times their published capital and reserves. 
For the six smaller firms whose balance sheets are not 
published, an estimate of their borrowing can be made by 
multiplying their capital resources of £3,665,000 by 25, 
giving a product of £91,900,000. Thus at the date of the 
last balance sheet (for the most part December 31st last) 
the total short loan fund employed in the discount market 
amounted to about £387 million. That figure has to be 
reduced somewhat to allow for the fact that most of the 
discount houses include contingency accounts and even 
provision for accruing expenses with their deposits and 
_ short loans. Against this, it may be estimated that about 
£10 million of short money is lent to running brokers 
and market houses excluded from the above calculations. 
This is unlikely to be a complete offset to the first of these 
reservations, but it will not be far wrong to assume that 
the short loan fund employed in the discount market is 
now running at around £380 million. On December 31st 
last the clearing banks’ money at call and short notice 
amounted to about £150 million. Allowing for a small pro- 
portion of this total employed outside the discount market 
it will be seen that the funds used by the discount market 
are at present obtained to the extent of little more than 
one-third from the clearing banks. 
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Tt is interesting to compare this position with that at 


‘the end of 1938. The published capital resources of the 


“big three” then amounted to £11,969,000 and their short 
loans, etc., to £175,494,000, giving a multiplier of 14.5. 
The first contrast shown by the comparison of the 1938 
and 1944 figures, therefore, is the virtual doubling of the 
ratio of borrowed resources to capital resources. The ten 
private firms in the market at the end of 1938 had capital 
resources of about £3,400,000 and multiplying this by 15— 
a reasonable ratio for that period—their borrowed funds 
amounted to about £52,500,000. The ‘total short loan fund 
in the discount market before the outbreak of the war 
seems, therefore, to have amounted to about £176 million. 


- The clearing banks at the end of 1938 had money at call 


and short notice amounting to £159 million. In those days 
a far greater proportion of clearing bank short money was 
employed in the Stock Exchange than to-day when the 
contango has disappeared. Taking as a rough proportion 
the figures of 3:1 to measure the short loans made by 
the clearing banks to the discount and stock markets 
respectively, the amount lent to the former at the end 
of 1938 would seem to have been in the neighbourhood of 
£120 million. Thus, before the war, clearing bank money 
represented over 65 per cent of the discount market’s 
borrowed funds, whereas the latest ‘indications suggest a 
ratio of slightly under 4o per cent. This change in the 
composition of the short loan fund is but one of. the 
many manifestations of the phenomenon of abnormal 
sterling area balances. Much of that money temporarily in 
London is being used in the short loan market. Examples 
of this abound. According to the published figures, the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia is now the largest indivi- 
dual lender to the discount market. The Indian and Irish 
banks have on the market many times the sums they 
normally employed in this way before the war. This change 
in the composition of the short loan fund is a development 
to which, perhaps, insufficient attention has until now been 


paid by the market itself. Much of this additional money, — 


on the basis of which the market has built up its holding 
of bills and bonds, is an unstable element in the short 
loan fund. As the overseas countries in question utilise 
their abnormal sterling balances, these funds, though they 
will not be cancelled, will tend to be withdrawn from the 
short loan market. They will make their way in large part 
from the overseas to the clearing banks, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the clearing banks will, after the 
war, keep a larger proportion of their resources on the 
money market than they have done hitherto. It would, 
therefore, be unwise to count on the permanent main- 
tenance of the present favourable gearing of capital 
employed in the discount market where £1 of capital will 
attract between £25 and £30 of borrowed resources. 


x * * 


Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 


The banks have now closed their ranks for the new 
attack on the problem of agricultural loans. The Midland 
Bank, which refused to co-operate in the establishment of 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation when it was founded 
in 1928, has now decided to become a. member bank. Its 
decision is based on the view “ that financial measures form- 
ing part of the Government’s policy of securing a healthy 
and well-balanced agriculture call for the united support of 
the banks.” Another reason for the Midland Bank’s change 
of mind is the new lease of life which is being given to the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation by the Agriculture 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill now before Parliament. 
Certain provisions in this measure will enable the corpora- 
tion to make long-term loans to agriculture for capital pur- 
poses at the favourable rate of 33 per cent. Since the Cor- 
poration financed the bulk of its existing capital resources 
by 5 per cent and 4} per cent debenture issues, this further 
reduction in the basic rate for loans will call for additional 
Government subsidies. The annual subsidy to the Corpora- 
tion has amounted to £60,000 since 1934, the year when 
the basic loan rate was reduced to 4} per cent in order to 
prevent the complete disappearance of the Corporation’s 
business. The further reduction to 3} per cent will involve 
an increase in the annual subsidy to a maximum of £150,000, 
and this is being sanctioned until the year 1959. The 
original shareholders in the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration were promised a maximunt dividend of 5 per cent. 
The Bill proposes to reduce this maximum figure to 3} 
per cent. Even this modest return to the shareholding banks 
seems remote ‘since for many years to come the Corporation 
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must, by reason of its heavy debenture debt burden, depend 
on Government subsidies for making ends meet. ‘The com- 
position of the Corporation’s board is being changed by the 
nomination of two additional directors by the Treasury. 
It has long been the contention of a particular school of 
thought that it only needs cheap and abundant money to 
make good farming. With the help of the taxpayer’s money 
that proposition is about to be put to a prolonged test. 


x * x 


Agricultural Education 


The Government’s determination to promote a 
healthy and well-balanced agriculture in this country in 
the post-war years has received further confirmation from 
the setting up of two committees on agricultural education. 
One is a permanent committee, set ‘up jointly by the‘Minister, 
of Agriculture and the President of the Board of Education, 
to advise them on all aspects of agricultural education to. be 
provided by local education authorities, and particularly on 
the educational policy and methods to be adopted at farm 
institutes. The other committee has been set up by the 
Minister of Agriculture to consider the character and extent, 
of the need for higher agricultural education in England’ 
and Wales, and to make recommendations on facilities which 
should be provided to meet the need. This committee will 
deal with agricultural education at agricultural colleges and 
universities, and will take over the functions of the 
Ministry’s wartime committee on higher agricultural educa- 
tion. Dr Loveday is chairman of both committees, indicat- 
ing that agricultural education is being co-ordinated and 
visualised as a whole, from the elementary school to the 
university. It is gratifying to observe how much emphasis 
is being placed on agricultural education. Among the 
problems which the committees will have to solve is the 
bridging of the gap between the student straight from the 
agricultural college, well primed with theory, and the 
farmer, wise in experience, but conservative in method. It 
is not sufficient to provide an army of trained agriculturists 
if no preparations are made for their reception at the farms. 
Valuable educational work is at present being done among 
farmers by the county war agricultural committees. It is not, 
perhaps, too much to hope that some way will be found to 
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continue this education among the practising farmers if 
after the war these committees were to be disbanded. A 
healthy agriculture demands the application to the land of 
the best and latest knowledge. 


*« * * 
Film Deal Completed 


Particulars are now available of the deal between the 
Rank interests and the British and Dominions Film Cor- 
poration. That company is to reduce its capital from 500,000 
shares of £1 to the same number in shares of 12s. It is 


. then to issue a further 810,000 such shares to the Rank 


group in exchange for 475,500 shares of £1 in D and P 
Studios. With existing holdings, direct and indirect, this 
will give British and Dominions 89.3 per cent of the capital 
of this concern. In the absence of full accounts, it is im- 
possible to form any idea of the financial merits of the 
transaction, but it plainly gives the Rank group full control 
of British and Dominions. The group, of course, retains full 
control of D and P Studios, together with some 86 per 
cent of their financial interest in that concern and obtains 
roughly a 62 per cent interest in any financial. benefits 
obtained by British and Dominions from any source other 
than: D and P Studios. When the operation is complete, 
Pinewood Studio Films, which owns—or owned—so per 
cent of the capital of D and P Studios, will be placed in 
liquidation, a welcome, if minor, simplification of structure. 
British and Dominions apparently own the Denham and 
Pinewood studios and hold for realisation assets at Elstree, 
valued at £50,000, which are at present let on a satisfactory 
basis. Other. assets of the company are the D and P Studios 
holding, valued at £769,825, and net floating assets of 
£32,380. In view of the heavy losses of the past, the ad- 
vantage to British and Dominions shareholders of asso- 
ciation with the Rank group is evident. That group is, pre- 
sumably, satisfied to extend its control over studio space. 


* x * 


Burmah Oil Earnings 


Burmah Oil is fortunate in being able to maintain its 
ordinary dividend of. 12} per cent., a result which would 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, to be submitted at the Ordinary General.Meeting to be held on Wednesday, 


28th June, 1944, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., at noon. 


To the Members of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit and Loss Account in respect of the unoccupied offices for the year to 31st December, 1943, together with the Balance Sheet as at that date. 


view of the continued occupation of the majority of the Bank’s offices, the Profit and Loss Account covers’ only the results of those offices under the control of the Directors. Owing to the obscurity of the 
position in the Far East, the Directors regret that they are unable to recommend the payment of a Dividend, and have resolved that the profits for the year, £216,075 18s 11d., be transferred to Contingencies 
Reserve. 


The retiring Auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chartered Accountants, offer themselves for re-appointment. 


London, 8th June, 1944. 





160,000 Shares of H.K. $ 125 each, fully paid ... HK.$ 20,000,000 1,239,583 6 


8 
7,125,000 0 °0 





Reserve . £27,134,546 10 2 


Bills Payable... 0 e cee eee tees 868,747 2 
Liabilities in the Currencies of Countries in Enemy Occupation— 


—— 27,503,293 12 3 


Hongkong Currency Notes in Circulation : 
Authorised Note Issue against securities deposited with the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, H.K. $30,000,000... 
Excess Note Issue against Hongkong Government Certificates 
of Ingebtedness, H.K. $ 219,328,572 


21,859,375 0 0 
13,593,802 2 3 


£15,453,177 2 3 

Current epee a and Other Accounts teats Cutagte 
Reserve .-- 33,988,851 12 4 
———————— 49,442,028 14 7 


. MORSE, Chief Manager. 
yA D. MOBRISON, Aottng Chief Accountant. 


£85,309,905 13 6 





NOTES: 1. The figures included in the Balance Sheet in respect of Offices in enemy occupied territories have Been taken from the last Returns received. 


territories no Returns have been received in London. 


2. 
3 
4 
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BALANCE SHEET as at 31st DECEMBER, 1943. 
Share Capital— Authorised and Issued : £ 8. d. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


By Order of the Board, 
A. MORSE, Chairman. 


& «a 4. £ bi 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand .. 2,532,436 \ 
Money at Call and Short Notice 10,850,000 0 
Bills Receivable ... ; 47h,138 2 


Investments— 
British Government Securities 14,782,404 10 4 

Dominion, Colonial and Other Securities (e *xcluding investme: nts 
in the currencies of occupied territories) + - 6,507,475 16 8 


—_——_—_———. #1,289,880 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies— 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (Trustee) Ltd. : 
250,000 Shares of £1 each, 8s. paid 100,000 0 6 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank ee Ltd. 
100 Shares of £1 each, fully paid .,. at oss ase — 
——. 100,000 0 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 6,344,414 11 
Balance of Remittances and Drafts in Transit P 1,822,954 11 
Bank Premises at eost less sums written off (including Properties 
situated in enemy occupied territories) 1,113,234 10 


Assets in Enemy Occupied Territories and Other Assets Unrealisable 
owing to War— 
Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness --- 13,635,798 @ 7 
Other Assets, including net balance of remittances and drafts 
in transit between enemy occupied Branches and net balance 
with Branches from which no Returns have been received ... 27,160,064 ® 3 
A. H. BARLOW, } ‘a 
C. A. CAMPBELL, j Directors. 
EDWARD J. REID, 





No official information is available as to the steps taken by the enemy in attempting to liquidate or carry on the occupied Branches. 

. The figures in respect of the Indian Offices have been taken from the Returns as at 30th November, 1943. 

. Balaaces in the currencies of enemy and enemy occupied territories have been converted into Sterling at approximately the last quoted rates. 
. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits, guarantees given and forward exchange contracts entered into in the ordinary course of business. 


40,785,847 9 i 


——— 
In the case of certain Offises in enemy occupied 
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85,309,905 13 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Corporation kept in London in which are incorporated the Returns received from the Offices abroad which have not been audited. 


The Assets in Enemy Occupied territories and other Assets unrealisable owing to war are under present conditions incapable of valuation or verification. 
and Drafts in Transit as the detailed records 6f this item are not fully available in London. 


London, E.C.2. 8th June, 1944. 





PEAT, MARWICK, MITOHBLL & OO.,) 
Chartered Accountants 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December, 1943. 






(excluding figures of Offices in enemy occupied territories). 


£ sd. 
216,075 18 11 


£216,075 18 11 


& 8. 
By Profit after making provision for Bad and pune Debts, eames at ms in 
enemy occupied territories ... 





. £316, 075 18 ll 


f Auditors. 


216,075 18 1) 


We have not verified the Balance of Remittances 
Subject to these observations and the notes appearing on the Balance Sheet we have obtained all the information 
and explanations we have required and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books kept in London. 


11, Ironmonger Lane, 
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seem to exceed the most sanguine expectations that could 
be entertained last year by the chairman, Mr. Robert 
Watson. The wholesale disposal of stocks and the bring- 
ing in of credit balances with subsidiaries, normally left 
at their disposal, disguised the effect of the loss of Burma 
on the 1942 accounts. But the present accounts, for the 
year ended December 31, 1943, cover the trading profit 
of only two wholly owned subsidiaries and of the tanker 
company. Their profits of £1,862,893 compare with trading 
profits of £3,444,389 for 1942. This result is not unsatis- 
‘factory, in the cirqumstances, and indicates the great 


demand, created by war developments in the Far East,. 


for the products of the two subsidiaries still in business, 
the Assam Oil Company and the Tinplate Company of 
India. This same factor—the pressing expansion of war 
production—is partly responsible for the considerable 
increase of £377,122 in dividends and interest, which reflects 
a much higher dividend received from the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. Altogether, gross profits amount to nearly 
£4 million against nearly £5,200,000. (Comparative figures 
for the past three years are set out on page 860.) Taxa- 
tion, however, requires £779,740 less, due largely to the 
lower trading results. It is possible that, if anything, it has 
been overprovided for. Earned for ordinary thus works 
out at 12.9 against 16.4 per cent, which enables £100,000 
to be allocated to general reserve while the carry forward 
is again strengthened. The chairman is able to say that, 
granted the continuation of present conditions, the 1943 
results should be maintained, despite the complete loss for 
the time being, of considerable sections of the Company’s 
business. 


x x * 


Cable Company’s Strong Position 


Callender’s Cable and Construction Company, whose 
accounts for the last three years are compared on page 860, 
is, as its chairman, Sir Malcolm Fraser, points out, in a 
strong position from the viewpoint both of earning capacity 
and of capital reserves. Its profit after taxation for the 
year ending December 31, 1943, is £566,000 odd, or roughly 
the same as for 1942. But the fact that the redemption of 
the debenture stock was completed last year leaves earned 
for equity at 51.9 against 45.0 per cent. The ordinary 
dividend of 20 per cent is repeated, but not increased, 
thus enabling £175,000 to be allocated to the reserve for 
war contingencies, where it is especially earmarked for 
covering the reinstatement of employees now in the 
Services. The laudable aim is to end any anxiety that may: 


be felt by absent employees about the transition period,. 


but it is pointed out that expenditure under this head 
should be self-liquidating. If this should prove to be so 
a total war contingencies reserve of £675,000 will become 
available, and it is pointed out that this sum, added 
to.the general reserve, amounts to rather more than the 
company’s total issued capital. This strong capital position 
anid the provisions available for employees’ welfare has 
been made possible, as Sir Malcolm points out, by the 
renunciation of past profits by shareholders. Turning to 
post-war prospects, Sir Malcolm Fraser does not believe 
that there will be a scarcity of either raw materials or of 
shipping space. The real danger, he suggests, is that a 
sudden termination of Government contracts, resulting from 
its large accumulation of stocks, will find the company in 
ignorance of probable demand. The company 

could switch over from war to peace-time production without 

a week’s delay, even though the cable required were of an 

entirely different character ‘ 
if only it knew the nature of the orders that will be placed. 
Co-ordination between industry and its potential customers, 
such, that plans for the future can be prepared now, is 
rightly demanded. It is likely, however, that the termination 
of Government contracts will be more gradual than 
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suggested. In any case, the abandonment of controls after 
the war, which Sir Malcolm also wants, is the worst way 
to secure a smooth and balanced change-over to peace- 
time production. As was indicated in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy, the Board of Trade is to be responsible 
for advising industry on the nature of post-war demand. 
While its ability to do this is clearly limited at the moment, 
there is no reason why the co-ordination which Sir 
Malcolm wants should not be increasingly helped along 
from this quarter. . 
*x x * 
Radio Engineers Look Ahead 


The report on the post-war scope and prospects of the 
radio industry, issued by the British Institution of Radio 
Engineers is a reflection of the confidence of the tech- 
nicians in the future of a new industry which has made 
rapid technical progress during the war. During the last 
few years much effort has been expended in the field of 
communications ; the progress achieved will, in the view of 
the engineers, have a “tremendous” influence in future 


designs of ultra short wave transmitters and receivers, as 


well as on the design and use of valves, aerial systems and 
cathode ray tube equipment. Recent developments in the 
use of high frequencies and the ability to restrict trans- 
mission to narrow paths by directional means will make it 
possible to use radio extensively for telephone services ; 
institutions such as newspapers, for example, might operate 
their own communications systems. Electronic devices are 
already used extensively in industry ; they include voltage 
regulators, speed and process controllers, motor controllers 
and welding timers, as well as equipment for the detection 
and control of radiant energy, the contro] of heat in resist- 
ance welding, and the control of temperature in resistive 
and inductive heating. On the entertainments side, there is 
great scope in television and in the improvement of broad- 
casting services. Fundamental research, it is held, should 
be prosecuted on a “far more vigorous scale,” and to this 
end the Institution has proposed the formation of a British 
Radio Research Institute. Inevitably, the report is a tech- 
nical one and concerned mainly with technical progress and 
its application. But the engineers are well aware of the cost 
factor ; for example, they advocate standardisation wherever 
this is possible, as in valves and other components. Nor do 
they overlook the need for developing exports. In their 
view, the scope for expansion will be considerable ; quite 
apart from the pent-up replacement demand, a new demand 
may arise as a result of the spread of the knowledge of the 
advantages and possibilities of radio. 


* x x 
Gas Research 


The fourth annual report of the Council of the Gas 
Research Board provides an indication of the scope for 
research as well as of the progress that is being made. The 
recent establishment of the Board does not mean that the 
gas industry has not been aware of the need for research 
in the past; the industry, in fact, has been one of the 
most progressive in the matter of research and, as an 
article on page 815 in The Economist of June 17th showed, 
it has been able to hold its own in competition with 
other fuels. The Board’s function is not so much to 
supersede research carried on by gas undertakings and 
manufacturers of plant and appliances as to supplement 
it, especially in the field of fundamenal research. One of 
the most interesting problems which is being studied by 
the Board is the complete gasification of British coals; the 
results of this research have already shown‘ that coals and 
semi-cokes can be converted to gaseous and liquid hydro- 
carbons by the action of hydrogen under pressure. The 
idea of complete gasification, of course, is not new; but 


its commercial development might bring substantial 
economies. 
* *x * 


Labour on Transport 


In a report on the Post-War Organisation of British 
Transport, the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
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Party has outlined a scheme of nationalisation involving 
central control and public ownership. The ownership of 
all transport undertakings—with the exception of “C” 
licensed goods transport—would be acquired by a National 
Transport Authority, on the basis of “fair and reasonable ” 
compensation. A Council or Executive of the Authority 
would be appointed by and responsible to the Minister of 
Transport. Separate boards, working under the general 
direction of the National Transpert Authority, would be 
set up for each of the various forms of transport—that is, 
for the railways, road haulage, road passenger transport, 
docks and harbours, canals, coastwise shipping and civil 
aviation. Public control and ownership are advocated as the 
only means of ensuring effective co-ordination, on which 
there is, of course, a wide measure of agreement. Like 
earlier reports advocating the nationalisation of other indus- 
tries, the plan for transport lacks the factual basis which 
must be the starting point for any scheme of reorganisation. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the proposed scheme 
is the most likely to achieve maximum efficiency. To sug- 
gest that the wartime system of control should not be dis- 
carded “ at the behest of profit-makers” begs the question. 
It is perhaps inevitable, though nevertheless a pity, that 
the National Executive Committee is choosing the political 
approach to the solution of technical problems. 


x * * 


The AEU National Committee 


The major decision reached by the National Committee 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union at its continued 
conference in Edinburgh was to press for a wage increase 
of ros. a week on the base rates of all adult male workers. 


An alternative proposal, to seek a national minimum wage . 


of £6 a week for skilled workers, was rejected. This 
decision is separate from the proposal to build up a new 
structure of engineering wages, which, as indicated in an 
article in The Economist last week, will be a long pro- 
cess—Mr. Tanner said that the Executive Council would 
probably not be able to formulate a detailed scheme in 
less than six months. The engineers’ most recent claim for 
a 10s. a week increase was rejected by the employers— 
the National Arbitration Tribunal awarded an increase of 
only 4s.—so it seems improbable that the new claim will 
be successful when it is presented. More pressing is the 
question of closing the gap between men’s and women’s 
rates, and securing the payment of the “rate for the job.” 
The AEU has been seeking evidence about the numbers 
of women employed on men’s jobs, under the Extended 
Employment of Women Agreement, but according to its 
General Secretary, Mr. Ben Gardner, so far only 3,000 
registrations have been made of jobs transferred from men 
to women, though there must be very many thousands in 
fact. The union is concerned about the position under 
the Restoration of Prewar Practices Act, and it seems that 
no machinery for registering departures from _ trade 
practices, as laid down under that Act, has in fact been 
set up. At the Conference, a resolution to prevent further 
entry of dilutees was abandoned, on the representations of 
the President that this might jeopardise the Second Front, 
but one, calling on the Executive Council to consider the 
menace to the standard of skilled workers of continued 
dilution after the war, was carried. Similar fears about 
the employment of dilutees and the evasion of the Restora- 
tion of Prewar Practices Act were expressed during the 
Jast war, but they proved to be groundless. As Mr G. D. H. 
Cole, in “Trade Unionism and Munitions,” wrote: 

It was anticipated during the war period that very great 
difficulty would arise in securing the effective restoration of 
pre-war practices on the conclusion of the war. In fact this 
was not the case. Restoration took place.... It was carried 


through . . . with far less friction than any one had supposed 
to be possible. 


It remains to be seen whether history will repeat itself. 
* * * 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 


The accounts of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation for 1943 inevitably reveal a picture of suspended 
animation. Of the bank’s eastern branches, only three, those 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Colombo, remain open to transact 
profitable business. The bank has an office in Chungking, 
but the fact that it has moved to larger premises last year 
should not be taken to suggest that this branch in Free 


(Continued on page 859) 
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MANAGEMENTS who put their boilerhouses in order 
will reap their reward in quick savings of coal — a 
safeguarding of their production next winter. If you 


have not thoroughly overhauled your plant, start 


now. Watch especially for the following points : 


Is there any inleakage of air through boiler 
brickwork ? 


Do the fire doors fit properly ? 


Do the dampers work properly and are they easily 
controlled ? 


Are the boiler heating surfaces clean and free from 
scale ? 


Are exposed parts of the boiler and all steam 
mains, hot-water pipes and feed-water tanks 
properly lagged ? 


Is the boiler feed water heated by ‘ waste ’ heat 
_and can you increase its temperature by using 
hot condensate from steam traps ? 


Is your stoker in need of expert 
instruction in any part of his job ? 
(If so, it can easily be arranged 
through your Regional Fuel 
Efficiency Committee.) 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS WITH 
YOUR FUEL EFFICIENCY 
BULLETINS. Those you need are 
Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 20, 27. If you’ve 
mislaid them send TODAY to the 
Regional Office of the Ministry 

for further copies. 


’ 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION : 


CONSERVATION OF LIQUID RESOURCES 


THE ECONOMIST 


CHINA’S POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


MR A. MORSE’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Hongkong and ShangHai Banking Corpora- 
tion will be held on 28th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr A. Morse, C.B.E., circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


We have been able to prepare a profit and 
loss account covering the results of our 
offices not in enemy occupation for the year 
ended December 31, 1943. Figures in 
respect of the offices in enemy occupation 
are, of course, not available, and it will no 
doubt be realised that as the bank’s main 
field of operations is at present closed to 
us, the statement before you must be 
accepted merely as an account reflecting 
the results of our stewardship of the bank’s 
assets outside erfemy control. 

The profit of £216,075 18s. 11d. has been 
arrived at after charging the whole of the 
running expenses of the free offices and 
also certain items relating to Far Eastern 
offices which we have had to provide for, 
although trading operations in that sphere 
are temporarily suspended. 


TWO IMPORTANT MATTERS 


Among the important matters which your 
board have constantly in mind, I will refer 
to two which we consider to be of the 
utmost importance. One is the primary 
duty which rests on us of conserving and 
keeping intact the liquid resources under 
our control, which amount to a figure of 
some magnitude and represent a consider- 
able proportion of the bank’s total assets. 

The other is the question of maintaining 
our organisation in such a state that when 
conditions permit. of resumption of trading 
in the Far East, we will be in a position to 
recommence business as speedily and as 
effectively as possible. We feel sure that 
our policy in these matters is in the ultimate 
interests of the shareholders. In pur- 
suance of this policy, and having regard to 
the fact that it is impossible at present even 
to estimate with any degree of certainty 
as to what will be the eventual position of 
our occupied offices, the board have decided 
to transfer the balance of £216,075 18s. 11d. 
to contingencies reserve, and although this 
means that we are again unable to recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend, we know 
that our reasons will be fully appreciated 
by all shareholders. 


FAR EASTERN ASSETS 


There is relatively little change in the 
balance-sheet figures during the year under 
review, and I think I need only mention 
that the position as regards the Far Eastern 


assets and liabilities remains substantially - 


the same as it did a year ago, and: although 
we have been able in the interval to realise 
nearly £700,000 of these assets, it is un- 
likely that any material reduction can be 
made in this item until we can resume 
possession of our occupied offices. 


addition during the year of some £350,000 
to the liabilities in currencies of enemy- 
occupied countries is mainly due to the fact 
that we have now obtained returns in re- 
spect of certain offices covering periods 
prior to enemy occupation, which were not 


The — 


available when we prepared the 1942 
balance sheet. ; 

I regret that we have been unable to 
make arrangements to legalise the transfer 
of shares of the Bank on the Hongkong 
Share Register. The Register is in enemy 
hands, and our legal advisers have stated 
emphatically that until we obtain possession 
of it again, no legal transfers can be made 
of shares on that Register. 


THE CHUNGKING OFFICE 


During the year our Chungking office 
moved to larger and more suitable premises. 
Our manager there keeps in close touch 
with the trend of developments and main- 


tains excellent relations with the official 


and commercial community. Our offices at 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Colombo, which are 
the only other Eastern offices we have 
operating, continue to do a satisfactory 
business. 

The official exchange rate of the Chinese 
dollar has throughout the past year remained 
at a middle rate of 3d. Since 1942, owing to 
the steadily increasing cost of living in 
China, this fixed rate has been causing 
hardship both to charitable and relief 
organisations dependent on foreign funds, 
and to foreigners, including diplomats, 
missionaries, relief workers, etc. The 
Chinese Government have partially met the 
situation by granting concessions to certain 
categories of foreign remittances. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN CHINA 


_ As regards the economic situation in 
China, you all know that the war has 
caused serious dislocations. President 
Chiang Kai-shek himself referred in a 
speech last September to the “deep con- 
cern and anxiety” which existed. On 
March 8th the Government spokesman in 
Chungking stated that the general index of 
prices was 230 times the pre-war figure 
(i.e., of 1937), and the rise continues. It 
is difficult to evaluate such figures ; allow- 
ances should be made because of the 
various steps taken by the Government to 
alleviate hardship by means of food and 
other subsidies, and consideration must also 
be given to the remarkable resiliency of 
China’s internal economy. Yet the danger 
signals are serious. 


China deserves all our sympathy, for no 
country could have come through the ex- 
periences which she has suffered in recent 
years, without financial strain or worse. 
Dr H. H. Kung, the Chinese Finance 
Minister, has had a long struggle against 
the steadily rising tide of inflation. How- 
ever, China has the happy assurance that 
her allies, with their immense resources, 
will be standing by and, as time passes, 
their help both for war and post-war needs 
should be available in a far more practical 
way than is at present possible. 


HOPE OF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


I think that most business men interested 
in post-war trade hope for concrete inter- 
national action to secure collaboration in 
regard to monetary problems and trade 
developments. It seems that this view is 
also widely held in China. You will 
remember that China adhered to the 
Moscow declaration of. last October, which 
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recognised the necessity of establishing a 
general international organisation as soon 
as possible. Chinese experts have also 
taken part in the Hot Springs and Unrra 
conferences, as well as in the discussions 
which led up to the recent proposals for an 
“International Monetary Fund.” 

It is, therefore, to be expected that the 
Chinese Government will adhere to any 
joint measures which may eventually be 
worked out for the promotion of stable 
currencies and the expansion of world 
production and trade. 


RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS 


Last September the Chinese Govern- 
ment made a welcome announcement in 
regard to the relaxation of restrictions on 
joint Sino-foreign enterprises. In practice 
there have rarely, I believe, been any 
serious difficulties about any such joint 
concerns, and I do not myself expect the 
adoption of abnormally restrictive legisla- 
tion in regard to foreign investment and 
the operations of foreign companies in 
China. Such action would not help 
China’s industrial expansion nor her over- 
seas trade. Meanwhile, it is very necessary 
that the British merchant community 
should watch developments and in broad 
outline be agreed on how to set about post- 
war trading problems. I am glad that the 
China Association have been directing their 
energies towards this matter, as those of 
you who have read their last annual report 
will be aware. 


We were all very glad to see the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission over here towards the 
end of ‘last year. I am a great believer in 
the making of contacts in this way. 


The paper restrictions prevent this re- 
view from being a more comprehensive 
one, but I wish to assure shareholders and 
customers that we are keeping in close 
touch with all developments in the East, 
and our information is at their disposal 
should they wish to direct enquiries to us. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Company, Limited, will be held on July 3rd 
next in London. 

The following is extracted from the 
statement of the chairman (Sir Malcolm 
Fraser, Bt., G.B.E.) which has been circu- 
lated in full to stockholders, with the direc- 
tors’ report: — 

It will be observed that the profit, after 
making provision for taxation, is £566,363 ; 
and that when we have debited deprecia- 
tion at the same figure as last year (£80,000) 
and directors’ fees, there remains a balance 
of £465,115. 

After adding the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year, £306,552, we 
have a total available of £771,667. Divi- 
dends paid during the year upon both 
classes of preference stock, and an interim 
on the ordinary stock, amount to £112,196, 
and leave us with a figure of £659,471. 

Your directors have decided to transfer 
to reserve for war contingencies, etc., the 
sum of £175,000, earmarked as a contjngent 
reserve for reinstatement of employees in 
the fighting services, under the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1944, to 
pay a final dividend upon the ordinary 
steck of 10 per cent., absorbing £112,391. 
and, in addition, a cash bonus of 
(both less tax), on all the issued ordinary 
stock which would take another £56,196. 

These altogether total £343,587, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £315,884 
—an increase of £9,332 on the preceding 
year. As the figures show, the general trade 
of the company has been satisfactorily 
maintained. Stockholders will, I believe, 
regard the results of the year with consider- 
able satisfaction. 


5 per cent. ’ 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR ° 








MR HARRY SALMON’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting 
of J. Lyons and Company, Limited, was 
held, .on the 21st instant, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London, W. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH, 31, 1944 


The directors report that the balance of 
the trading account for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, after providing reserve 
for contingencies, is £905,890, which, to- 
gether with the balance of £399,579 brought 
forward from last year makes a total of 
£1,305,469 available for distribution. The 
sum of £490,353 has been paid or provided 
for dividends on Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary Stock to March 31, 1944, and 
the sum of £92,814 has been paid for 
interim dividends on Ordinary, “A” 

rdinary and Proportional Profit Stock 
and “ B” Proportional Profit Shares. 

The Directors propose to deal with the 
balance by paying a fital dividend of 3s. 
per £1 unit of Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Stock, absorbing £249,941, and a final divi- 
dend of 7.2d. per £1 unit or share re- 
spectively on the Proportional Profit Stock 
and “B” Proportional Profit Shares, ab- 
sorbing £28,500. The balance to be car- 
ried forward to next account is £443,861. 

The dividends received from subsidiary 
companies have been included in the com- 
pany’s trading account. In the aggregate 
the results of the subsidiary companies’ 
trading show a profit. Losses of subsidiary 
companies so far as they concern this com- 
pany. have been dealt with in this com- 
pany’s accounts. 

Messrs Geo. W. Booth and L. Gluck- 
stein, ordinary directors, and Messrs. L. H. 
Lampitt and W. H. Gaunt, employee direc- 
tors, retire and, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe 
and Company, the auditors, retire and are 
eligible for re-election. 


(Signed) HARRY SALMON, 
M. SALMON, 
Managing Directors, 
CADBY HALL, LONDON, W.14. 
June 5, 1944. 


MR HARRY SALMON’S 
STATEMENT 


The accompanying report and accounts 


are those of the fiftieth year of the com- 
pany. This is a landmark in its history ; 
but, in the midst of the greatest war the 
world has known, the event loses some of 
its significance. I feel, too, that it is 
inappropriate to attempt to survey the com- 
pany’s growth and progress over that long 
period—a record of which its members 
may, I venture to think, justifiably feel 
proud. 


CONTINGENCY RESERVES 
STRENGTHENED 


We must be satisfied that we have been 
able to continue a steady rate of dividend, 
though something less than the rate in pre- 
war periods, and that we have been able 
to add further to our contingency reserves, 


the need for which must, in the days to 


come, be greater than ever. We'shall have 
a flood of contingencies to meet, at the 
end of the war, which will make great 
inroads on those reserves, for there are 
many things which we have had to leave 
undone during the war period, the cost of 
which cannot at present be calculated. 

I do not think it necessary to comment 
on any of the figures im the balance sheet. 





A comparison of the assets and liabilities 
with those of last year is set out as usual, 
and the differences are no more than normal. 
The business has been maintained through- 
out the year, in so far as that has been 
possible, for output is limited by the 
material and labour available. It is obvious 
that the volume: would have been greater 
but for these shortages. In the fifth year 
of war, we may, perhaps, hope that the 
need for further curtailment of business, 
by reduction of materials and transference 
of labour, will shortly have passed. 


Apart from the. contribution to the war 
effort which the nature of our business 
enables us to make—for feeding the nation 
is an important war task—we continue to 
carry out for Government departments 
various undertakings, the nature of which 
we cannot, of course, mention in detail. 
These undertakings, being outside the 
range of our ordinary activities, have en- 
tailed some dislocation which, in turn, has 
meant reorganisation and extra effort, not 
to be measured only by their volume. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


We have been giving attention to the 
many problems which will have to be 
solved when the war is over. I mentioned, 
last year, that control of distribution and 
concentration of production brought about 
by Government orders, had resulted in the 
exclusion of our products from certain parts 
of the country. The recovery of these lost 
areas of distribution will be one of these 
problems. There are others, even more 
important, such as the restoration of stan- 
dards which, unfortunately, we have been 
forced to lower. 
getting back to where we were, and will 
not be enough ; there must also be further 
improvement and development. In our 
view industrial efficiency, which will be so 
essential to the country after the war, can 
be maintained only on a basis of orjginality 
of thought and hard work, and we hope 
that freedom to exercise these qualities will 
be restored at the earliest date. We are 
convinced that under a system of Govern- 
ment controls this company’s progress dur- 
ing the last fifty years would have been im- 
possible ; nor would the public have been 
so well served, In the meantime, the day- 
to-day running of our varied and complex 
business is a very arduous task, for every 
transaction demands greater vigilance and 
greater effort than in normal times. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I want, once again, to pay a tribute to 
the staff who have given us their loyal sup- 
port throughout the year. A happy rela- 
tionship with them has always prevailed ; 
indeed, the maintenance of it has been our 
constant care. It still prevails; not less 
among the newcomers than among the now 
greatly reduced number of pre-war em- 
ployees. 


I regret to have to say that, during the 
year, a number of our employees have lost 
their lives in the service of the country. ° I 
am sure members will share our deep 
sorrow in this loss and our sympathy with 
the bereaved families. We greet, in your 
name and in ours, the very large number 
of employees who are serving in the Armed 
Forces in all parts of the world—a number 
which has again increased since last year. 
We maintain touch with them, and have 
continued to assist them: by allowances 
according to their needs and circumstances. 
They know, and appreciate, our interest in 
their welfare and that of their families. We 
look forward to the happy day when victory 
will return them to us. 


But this will only mean . 
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WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


TEN YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENT 


The twenty-second ordinary general 
meeting of Whitehall Electric Investments, 
Limited, will be held, on the 28th inst., at 
Winchester House, E.C.2. 

The following is a summary of the report 
of the directors for the year to March 31, 
1944:— £ 


The consolidated gross income of 
the three companies amounts 
to £228,056 and the net in- 
come,. after charging £17,510 
for expenses, £55,259 for loss 
on realised. investments and 
after transferring £32,701 to 


reserves, is 122,586 


The provision for U.K. and 
Canadian income tax and the 
payment net of the preference 
dividend absorb a total of ...... 


and the undistributed balance at 
£394,406 shows an increase in 
the year of 


102,385 


CONSOLIDATED ASSETS 


Consolidated assets have been valued by 


the directors at March 31, 1944, as 
follows :— 
£ 
West of England, at cost ......... 865,000 
$6 preferred stock of American 
and Foreign Power, at market 
DECC IEE oa asiciicSecnosduvavevaes 1,989,235 
Other electrical and non-elec- 
tric investments, at market 
prices, except £15,571 at or 
‘ under cost; and net floating 
RRRORG oss ccc checcveccstenadauswans 1,085,512 
£3,9395747 
The value of .the net assets 
attributable to the company, 
excluding Athens, is ............ 3,853,032 
Deduct therefrom the prefer- 
ence stock, namely ............ 1,250,000 
Leaving for the ordinary stock, 
excluding Athens ............... £2,603,032 


Greece remains in enemy occupation and 
no information is available regarding the 
Athens undertakings. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


The West of England companies may not 
give any information about their wartime 
activities ; but it is considered opportune 
to record the progress made during the ten 
years prior to the war. 

The area is mainly rural and sparsely 
populated, the number of inhabitants being 
only 151 per sq. mile and the industrial 
load relatively small. Nevertheless, by 
1939 the companies were supplying over 
41,000 consumers, which is equal to 70 per 
cent. of the total number of occupied 
premises. Consumption was raised in the 
decade from five million units annually to 
26 million units, all alternating current at 
the standard voltages. There is a uniform 
system of tariffs, and up to the outbreak of 
war development was actively encouraged 
by facilities for rental, wiring and the hire 
of appliances. 

The development during these ten years 
has enabled the companies to make their 
due contribution to the war effort and 
affords an example under private owner- 
ship of initiative, enterprise and achieve- 
ment. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


JUBILEE YEAR—WONDERFUL GROWTH 


MR SIMON MARKS’S STATEMENT 


The 18th ordinary general meeting of 
Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held, on 
the 20th instant, at the registered office of 
the company, Michael House, 82, Baker 
Street, London, W., Mr Simon Marks, 
' D.Sc. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr B. W. Goodman, 
A.C.A.) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts, and was takert 
as read: 

The following statement has been pre- 
pared for the information of shareholders in 
place of the chairman’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the company on June 20, 1944. 

Although this is our eighteenth annual 
general meeting, this year. is, in fact, the 
jubilee of the foundation Marks and 
Spencer. In 1894, fifty years ago, my father, 
Michael Marks, took Thomas Spencer into 
partnership in the business he had started 
some years previously, and with a capital 
of £753 the firm of Marks and Spencer 
came into being. 

We are glad to have Mr I. M. Sieff 
with us again. He has returned from 
America, where he initiated and developed 
the company’s export business. A substantial 
amount of dollars was made available to 
His Majesty’s Treasury as a result of these 
activities, which have had to be suspended 
owing to the Government policy of limita- 
tion of production for export. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The net profits for the year (53 weeks’. 
trading) are 1,574,029, compared with 
£1,457,467 last year (52 weeks’ trading). 

Before determining these profits we have 
made our usual provision for depreciation, 
and have allocated a further. £50,000 to the 
deferre@ repairs reserve, which now stands 
at £250,000. The results include the profits 
from the trading operations of the Marks 
and Spencer Export Corporation since its 
inception. ° 

Provision for taxation is £790,000, com- 
pared with £863,000 a year ago, but last 
year’s figure included £150,000 to complete 
the provision required to meet income-tax 
payable in the future on profits earned to 
date. The company’s -tax liability on profits 
for the five years to date has not yet been 
finally determined, but it is considered that 
adequate provision has been mede. 

With £704,015 brought forward, there is 
available for distribution £1,488,044, which 
compares with £1,166,407 a year ago. 

The directors propose a final dividend 

- of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary share capital, making 35 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £1,024,852 to 
bé carried forward. 


* RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Reserves and surplus, £3,636,152, com- 
pared with £3,300,020 a year ago. 

_ Assets.—The freehold properties depre- 
ciation reserve which formerly stood on the 
liabilities side of the balance-sheet is shown 
as provision for depreciation and deducted 
from the freehold properties. This item 


is now brought into line witt our other . 


capital assets, which are all shown after 
the provision for depreciation. 

The increase in the amount invested in 
subsidiary companies represents the pur- 
chase of the share capital of a business 
which came into the market on the death 
of the principal shareholder. 

Our investments in national securities at 
£1,207,600 have increased by £234,000 
during the year, and we have earmarked 
another £200,000 for investment during the 
various “ Salute the Soldier” weeks. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The stock-in-trade at £1,139,436 shows a 
decline of £160,637 compared with last 
year and is at the lowest level since 1936. 
The fall is the inevitable result of war-time 
restriction and regulation of production of 
consumer goods. 

Within the limits set to initiative by 
utility production we have been able to 
make some improvements in quality and 
design, which should beneficially affect the 


- range and standard of our goods after the 


war. 


Over 1,000,000 square feet of space in 
our stores throughout the country are 
being utilised by the Government for a 
variety of war-time national purposes. Fhis 
reduction of space, together with the de- 
creased range and quantity of goods avail- 
abjle, has caused us to reduce our counter 
footage by over 50 per cent. as compared 
with 1939. 

There has been a further drop in our 
full-time staff, which now numbers some 
9,000 as against 20,000 before the war. Of 
our pre-war staff, the great majority of 
whom are in the Services or engaged in 
othe: work connected with the national 
war effort, only 2,500 remain in our 


‘employ. 


We have continued to maintain close 
and cordial relations with our suppliers. 
We are glad to say that by effective co- 
operation we have been able, together, to 
surmount many difficulties. We thank 
them for. their valuable collaboration. 


WELFARE AND STAFF . 


We are maintaining our welfare services 
at as high a level as is possible in present 
conditions. A number of our employees 
are now receiving pensions from the Marks 
and Spencer Benevolent Fund, after long 
and faithful service with the company. This 
fund was established in 1936, primarily for 
the benefit of staff not covered by the group 
pension scheme inaugurated in the same 
year. 

Over 1,500 of our men have joined H.M. 
Forces. They have suffered further casual- 
ties during the year and it is with deep 
regret that I have to inform you that up 
to date 56 have been killed in action, Io are 
missing and 53 are prisoners of war. To 
their families we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

A number of distinctions have been 
awarded to our men in the Services and we 
congratulate them on the honours they 
have earned. 

Our scheme of supplementary allowances 
for the men in the Forces continues in 
operation. We maintain contact as much 
as is possible with them, and we look for- 
ward to their speedy return. 

I would ask you to join the board in 
thanking all members of the staff for their 
loyal service to the company in times of 
much difficulty. 

The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts and the con- 
firmation and payment of the dividends 
recommended. 

Mr Israel M.. Sieff, B.Com., the vice- 
chairman and assistant managing director, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors having been re- 
elected, and the auditors re-appointed, Mr 
H. M. Wolff proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
and in doing so congratulated the chair- 
man on the honour he has received, and 
himself and the’ board for the excellent 
results achieved. 

Mr Gordon Jacobs seconded the vote, 
which was cordially approved, and a brief 
acknowledgment by the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


June 24, 1944 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Mr A. H. Dawes, chairman, presiding at 
the seventy-fifth ordinary gen meeting 
of the shareholders, held in London, on 
the 21st instant, in the.course of his speech, 
said: I think you will consider the results 
very satisfactory. 

The premium income for the year was 
£4,149,988, an increase of £245,172 over 
the previous year. The income from all 
sources passed the five million mark for 
the first time—the actual figure, £5,301,438, 
showing an increase of £304,562. The 
total funds advanced during the year by 
£1,878,526 to £27,279,546. 

The new sums assured for the year, in 
the ordinary branch at £2,716,430 exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by £173,745. 
The premium income amounted to 
£1,730,385, an increase of £138,072. 
Claims by death (including £37,549 in 
respect of war claims) amounted to 
£248,666, compared with £257,172. The 
amount paid on maturity of endowment 
assurances was £814,836, an increase of 
£73,639. Surrenders were again lower at 
£24,339. The ratio of commission and 
expenses ‘to premium income was slightly 
lower at 12.77 per cent. The ordinary 
branch fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £15,420,507, having increased 
by £835,041. The rate of interest earned 
on the fund, after deduction of tax, at 
£3 Ios. 4d. per cent. was higher than for 
the previous year. 

In the industrial branch the premium 
income amounted to £2,329,593, an in- 
crease of £108,961. Death Claims (includ- 
ing £34,372 in respect of war claims) 
amounted to £768,845, being £88,437 more 
than in the previous year. is increase 
was due mainly to the influenza epidemic 
experienced during the winter months. 
Until the middle of November the amount 
paid in death claims was almost the same 
as for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. (Maturities amounted to 
£143,145 and surrenders to £10,674. A 
noteworthy feature was the further decline 
in the expense ratio—it fell from 32.1 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. The fund at the 
end of the year amounted to £10,738,087, 
showing an increase of £944,940. The 
rate of interest earned on the fund was 
£4 Ios. 11d. per cent. gross and £3 17s. 4d. 
per cent. net. 

The valuation of assurances has actually 
been made -on a basis of 2} per cent. in- 
terest throughout, coupled with the most 


- modern tables of mortality. The surpluses 


disclosed after this strengthening, apart 
from the interim bonuses allowed during 
the year, are in the ordinary branch 
£1,313,356, including £942,337 brought 
orward, and in the industrial branch 
£415,789, including £153,405 brought 
forward. 

It has-been decided to pay on ordinary 
branch participating policies which become 
claims by death (except policies less than 
one year in force at date of death) or sur- 
vivance during the current year, an interim 
bonus at the rate of £1 per cent. on the 
sum ass! in respect of each year’s pre- 


mium paid dye between March 24, 1939,’ 


and March 24, 1944. In the industrial 
branch it has been decided to allow in- 
terim bonuses on the same basis as a year 
ago. 

After reserving the sum of £55,000 for 
the trustees of the staffs’ pension fynd and 
transferring {£100,000 to the investments 
reserve fund and £80,273 to the profit and 
loss account the balances of surplus 
£1,228,356 and £265,515 have been car- 
ried forward in the ordinary branch and 
the industrial branch life funds respectively. 

The premium income in the fire and 
general branch amounted to £86,713, com- 
pared with £88,566 in the previous year. 
A profit of £5,340 has been carried to the 
profit and loss account. 
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FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd inst., in London, Colonel- 
Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P. (the 


' chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: There is a decline in trading 
profit. Various causes have contributed to 
this—transport, materials and labour. | It 
will be readily understood how restrictions 
of transport in all forms—often sudden and 
unexpected—affect our business. Not only 
do they involve additional handling and stor- 
age charges, but upset regular deliveries to 
our customers. Transport troubles also affect 
the return of empties, and this accentuates 
the shortage of packing materials. With 
regard to other raw materials for manu- 
facture, the supply has not been unsatis- 
factory. While the factory has been work- 
ing to full capacity, we (like all manu- 
facturers) have suffered from shortage of 
labour. ; 

The profit for the year, after meeting all 
expenses and after adjustment of taxation 
reserves, amounts to £57,095, as against 
£69,255 last year. The directors recom- 
mend the distribution of a dividend of 
10 per cent. and a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, both less 
income tax, making a total distribution of 
15 per cent. for the year (the same as last 
year). 

The cash position at a first glance would 
appear to compare unfavourably with that 
of last year (£65,499, as against £161,101). 
A closer examination, however, reveals that 
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every other item of liquid assets shows an 
increase and that creditors and taxation 
liabilities both show decreases. Our liquid 
position has in fact been further strength- 
ened during the year. 

We are still receiving very heavy 
demands for our products, and are doing 
our utmost to meet those demands. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY’S 
REVIEW 


The adjourned nineteenth annual general 





. Meeting of this company will be held at 


Selection Tryst Building, London, E.C., 
on the 29th instant. i 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors which embodies 
the annual statement by Mr A. Chester 
Beatty, the chairman. The net profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1943, was £912,230, 
compared with £440,427 for the preceding 
year, and the application of this sum is 
shown by the annexed appropriation 
account. Out of this profit a provision for 
taxation has been made totalling £494,000, 
as against £157,500 in the preceding year. 
This provision for taxation, which includes 
Excess Profits Tax, has had to be estimated 
on a somewhat uncertain basis as there 
is an outstanding tax question, and also the 
Excess Profits Tax standard has not yet 
been agreed with the authorities. 

The incidence of Excess Profits Tax is 
such that, so far as can now be judged, 
the portion of the total profits which will 
remain available for distribution in any 
subsequent year when this tax is payable 
is unlikely to exceed an amount sufficient 
to pay somewhere about Is., free of tax, 
per, stock unit. 
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The total of the two dividends for the 
year of Is., free of tax, compares with 
74d. for the previous year. . An interim 
dividend of 4$d.. per unit of stock, free of 
income-tax, in respect of the year ended 
Juné 30, 1944, was paid on June 12; 1944. 

The 178,825 preference shares which re- 
mained outstanding were redeemed on 
July 31, 1943, at 22s: per share, in ac- 
cordance with the preliminary announce- 
ment made in the directors’ report for the 
year ended June 30, 1942. The effect of 
this redemption will be reflected in the 
accounts for the financial year to June 30, 
1944. 


_ RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The eighty-second ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on 
June 14 in London, Lieut.-Col. Francis M. 
G. Glyn (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report:—After providing for all contin- 
gencies, there remains a profit for the 
year of £67,008. 

The board has therefore decided to re- 
commend a special bonus of 8} per cent., 
free of income tax, relating to the arrears 
of drainage rents for the years 1933 to 
1936. I .must emphasise that this bonus 
is mon-recurrent and is only available 
because the Brazilian Government acknow- 
ledged, in a fair and equitable manner, our 
claims for arrears of drainage rents payable 
in those years 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Continued from page 855) 


China is increasing its contribution to total earnings. The 
value of this office is to be assessed in terms of future 
profits. It maintains contact with the Chinese authorities 
and provides a springboard from which the bank will 
ultimately make its return to the ports where the bulk of 
the business and the profits are normally to be found. The 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. Morse, to shareholders 
stresses the difficulties through which China is now pass- 
ing. He pointed out that on March 8th the general index 
of prices in Chungking was 230 times the 1937 figure, 
which suggests that the rate of inflation has been consider- 
ably stepped up in recent months. Even though exchange 
concessions have been made in personal and other remit- 


_ tances to China, these have in no way compensated for the 
depreciation in the domestic value of the currency, and - 


considerable hardship has been caused to foreigners who 
have had to subsist on remittances from abroad. Mr Morse, 
however, recalled the astonishing traditional resilience of 
economic life in China. These powers of recovery, allied to 
the help that should reach China from the great powers 
after the war, should quickly restore the situation. The 
latest balance sheet of the bank shows an abnormal 
liquidity in free assets. Of total assets of £85,309,905, those 
in enemy-occupied territories or otherwise immobilised by 
the war amount to £40,785;847. Of the balance, £21,289,880 
was at the end of last year invested in gilt-edged securities, 
£10,850,000 was lent at call and short notice and £2,532,436 
was kept in cash. This may not represent a very remunera- 
tive state of affairs, but it is oné from which the bank will 
find it easy to resume more active business when the oppor- 
tunities for it recur. For the first time since the Japanese 
occupation of Hongkong it has been possible for the bank 
to prepare a profit and loss account. The account for 1943 
shows a profit of £216,075, the whole of which is being 
transferred to contingencies reserve. 
x * x 


Southern Rhodesian Production 


The impact of the war on Southern Rhodesian industry 
has resulted in a well defined tendency toward self- 
sufficiency typical of many countries which find them- 
selves cut off from former sources of supply. The recently 
published second report on the Census of Industrial 
Production, 1938-42, compiled by the Southern Rhodesian 
Government’s Department of Statistics, surveys the pro- 
gress of industrial development during those years. The 
figures refer only to the type of productive and repair 


work normally found in the Colony in peace time. 
Production of a military nature has, of necessity, been 
disregarded. The accompanying table is taken from the 
report, and is a total of all factory and workshop trades. 
PRODUCTION IN FACTORY TRADES. 





























| | | | | sei 
e 
| No. _ Gross sah | Net Nos Salaries on Fio0 
Estab- Revere kone eo ra ace Em- an eS 
lishments | Output ae | Output | ployed | Wages “a 
\ | Wages 
| £000 | £000 | £000 | ooo £ 
1938 303 4,561 2,466 2,095 14,794 970 216 
1939 292 4,859 | 2,590 2,269 15,166 1,038 219 
1940 300 5,768 | 3,194 2,574 17,729 1,198 215 
1941 303 6,796 3,724 3,072 19,891 1,201 256 
1942 294 7,811 | 4,293 3,518 21,523 1,353 260 
— —————$ — | — ——— _ _— — 
* Excess of gross output over cost of materials, fuel, etc. 


The figures do not take into account changes in prices, 
but there is no doubt that an increase in production has 
been achieved. This has been accomplished almost entirely 
by drawing upon native labour. Their numbers rose from 
12,319 in 1938 to 18,833 in 1942, while Europeans in 
factory and workshop trades added only 215 to these 
numbers in the same period, to bring’ the total’ in 1942 to 
2690. The most spectacular rise in net output is in the 
section covering oils, seed crushing, soap, perfumes, candles, 
polishes and allied trades. Net output rose from £44,936 
in 1938 to £128,195 in 1942. Net output per £100 salaries 
and wages rose from £200 to £379 in the same period. Net 
output of the tobacco trades almost doubled, and other 
sections which show great progress are some branches of the 
food trades, the clothing trade and the metal manufacturing 
trades. 
x * *x 

Correction 

In a Note entitled “ Currency in France,” on page 818 
of The Economist of June 17th the following statement 
was erroneously attributed to the French authorities in 
London: 

One learns that each British and American soldier has been 
provided with 200 francs in Bank of France notes, taken from 
reserves of paper money which exist abroad. Because of the 
small number of notes of small denominations in these reserves 
each British and American soldier has at the same time 
received a part of the sum allotted to him in military currency. 

This statement is part of an official communication from 
SHAEF. 


(Company Results on page 860) 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEws’”’ INDICES 




















Total ean Security Indices | Yields 
1944 | Bargains | “Day l = 
List. 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed |, Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t | Consols Shares 
\ | | ® 
A - | | oe | o/ ; js _ 
June 15... | 8,635 4,816 ' 112-8 1346 3:16 | 3-72 
EDs > 3,847 | 4,129 | 112°5 ° 134 -4 | 3°16 3°74 
SIs x 6,604 4,977 112-5 134-4 3:16 | 3:74 
ig 5,747 3,819 | 112-7 | 134-4 | 3°15 3°73 
‘/<) ance 4,043 4,140 ; 112-7 | 134-4 3°16 ' 3°73 
| ] ! 











* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 112-8 
(June 15) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest; 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
- New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS. 





1 
1944 Average | Transactions f 1944 Average Transactions 
June 9.... 121-3 | 849,000 | June -* 124-1 2,331,000 
» 10.... | 222-3 727,000* | 2 . |. 125-1 1,443,000 
> Eanes | 122-1 2,237,000 si is. 1,851,000 


+ | 125-4 


ES 


1944 : High, 125 4 (June 15). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two- hour session. 
(WEEKLY AVE "RAGES) (1935-36 = 100) 


























| 
1944 
at) May ' June June 
: | 31 14 
Low | High , | : / 
— | | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
15 | 14 | | 
= | Bs. ~~. a eee 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a); 103-5 101-0 100 -8 103-5 
SMS so cecn een saa 88-9 (a)} 101-3 (c)} 101-3 97-9 99-8 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 89-2 (c)} 89-2 88-6 | 88-9 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 101-0 99°1 98-8 + 101-0 
REE Banks cheese 4-84 (b)| 4-60 4-84 4-77 | 4-63 
| ' 
* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 24, 1944 Capital versions Money 
To Shareholders only .............++ 25,000 ‘ 40,000 
By Permission ta Deal.............. 21,925 oo 169,915 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 861. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart a Conversions 
£ 
DE Cca tlhe nursesbiseckeck sees ak enseussausc 818,806,444 807,707,963 
PES Sed 5ad < adc Pee Ee aro eb arsine >esbebenessions 947,249,082 931,899,998 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
Brit. Emp. . Foreign 
Yeart a ex. U.K. Countries — Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ 
1944...... 807,377,242 330,721 Nil 803,765,429 2,015,289 1,927,245 
*1943...... 929,885,636 1,375,685 638,677 924,685,171 659,837 6,554,990 


* Con@ersions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 13, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market 
has been comfortable, but without any superabundance of funds. 
With the end of June in sight, the banks are not buying bills on 
any sizeable scale, and the market’s portfolios are increasing 
appreciably. Last week the market obtained a 40 per cent. 
allotment at the tender for Treasury bills, and the bills sold to 
the banks this week cannot have matched in volume the new 
bills that had to be taken up. The banks, however, have had 
ample resources to lend to the market. The TDR call on them 
this week amounted to £100,000,000, but was approximately 
matched by effective maturities. Floating debt borrowing has, 
therefore, been small, amounting to no more than the £20,000,000 
excess of Treasury bills issued over current maturities. The 
Bank return shows an expansion of £11,759,000 to £179,936,000 
in bankers’ deposits, a movement in keeping with the conditions 
apparent in the short-loan market. A further reduction oj 
£4,071,000 in the note circulation has contributed to this move- 
ment. The Salute the Soldier campaign is said to be unearthing 
a considerable amount of money previously hoarded in the 
form of notes. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
June 15th-and June 22nd:— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). pipet rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit 
at call, $% ; at notice, 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
secant) between June 15th and June 22nd (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange 


United States. $ (4 862) 4-023-034; mail transfers 4-02 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzertand. 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197%-2 Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch W ‘Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (119) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-044. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83- 56%. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of "England yA _Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained ie between June 15th and 
June 22nd. 


E Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d rupee) 173-1844. 
Bel Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National Ce Pe tran. Ri. 128-1 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Pefu, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of yp al is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
acoount: 16-13 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pmi.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


33. Canada. 
rancs (25-22%) 























New York June June June June june June June 
on 4 15 16 17 19 20 | 21 
7 a 1 
Cables 
London....... 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | -4023§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 40245 
Montreal...... 90-500 | 90-430 | 90-250 | 90-250 | 90-375 | 90-310 | 90-180 
Zuricht....... 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-00 | 25-00 | 25-00 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-88" | 24-85* | 24-85* | 24-85* | 24-88* | 24-88% | 24-88" 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 
Lisbon........ 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4 
Barcelona..... 9°25 9°25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9 
Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 23°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 
(Continued on page 864) 





Company Results 


Burmah Oil Company. 
Years to December 31, 











_ — wa 
Trading profits of subsidiaries 3,530,711 3,444,389 1,862,893 
Dividends and interest............ oe 1,336,463 1,744,966 2,122,088 
LS Se eee errr 4,867,894 5,190,676 + 3,986,525 
Taxation...... ce evesererecssescces 1,921,565 2,523,755 1,744,015 
Fees and subscriptions . F 18,226 15,243 12,375 
Employees’ fund ..........0.200+ oe 95,655 101,500 74,673 
Preference Gividemis. ..........000...000 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
EINES eh ehb wows asceesesus<sh eas 2,532,448 2,250,178 1,855,462 
1,717,064 *° 1,717,064 1,717, _ 
18 -4 16-4 12 
123 12-5 12- ; 
RE ORREOD oo cnccvcccccnevcececse 150,000 si oe 
EN a es cece temas kwenes 650,000 450,000 100,000 


iE co; si ckkak ces seshennebene 251,920 335,034 373,432 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Net fixed assetS............seecsesecees 1,162,878 1,155,620 1,133,362 
Net inter-company items................ 2,735,765 3,255,898 3,023,608 
Net liquid assets ................00eeeee 19,884,184 19,918,354 20,346,697 
CSEOBS TIGUIA BOBONB...000ccecccccsscescess 27,136,872 28,378,473 29,333,628 


The {1 ordinary shares, standing at 87s. 6d. ex dividend, 
yield {2 17s. 2d. per cent. 


Callender’s Cable and Construction. 
Years to December 31, 








1941 1942 1945 
£ £ £ 
Peet SOE CHEER. « o:0.050.00seeesccccce 424,958 564,042 566,565 
SUMMER: s 55. u 0h ass 5s 000555555000 80,000 80,000 80,000 
DM (sch vaneyswawn ee eases 18,086 21,488 21,248 
SCN 5s 04i0nss0'o 04550000 13,500 11,523 ous 
Debenture redemption premium.......... ae ,000 is 
Preference dividends..............-.0005 56,000 56,000 . 56,000 
Ordinary shares :— s . 
ae Osh Seah pte 257,372 365,031 409,115 
en EE OEE 168,587 224,783 224,785 
SE A See eT 30-8 45 ‘0 51°9 
RINNE ete ence wan doen esate 15 20¢ . 20+ 
Employees’ amenity fund ............... ous 50,000 eo 
COMEIMMAROIES WOSETVG 2c ce cscccsccevcces 200,000 50,000 175,000 
SE NMI ciccswcksnsasesencesev cies 266,304 306,552 315,884 
Net fixed assets.....0....cecyeceeeeeees 843,021 802,182 = 760,744 
Net inter-company items................ 473,808 634,532 738,258 
RE PH ED os ionic a wsincunssesasscie ss 2,923,391 2,593,754 2,715,798 


Gross liquid assets. ..........c..ecceeeee 4,671,745 


2,424,422 


4,295,451 4,520,302 
I OED a 65 6 5's 5 845050 osewseses 2,061,214 1,774,218 


¢ Including special cash bonus of 5 per cent. 


The {1 ordinary shares, standing at 110s. ex dividend, yield 


£3 12s. 9d. per cent. 
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June 24, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 17, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £36,810,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of  £91,940,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £100,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£1,940,027, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £731,699,000 against /802,315,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- 


Revenue | mate, April | April Week | Week 
| ended | | ended 
| June | June | = | | June 

| 19, 17, ’ 
| | 1943 | 1944 i 1944 


1944- 45| res Fa 


| | 
ales 
| \ 
1300000) 131,836) 134,049) 7,875) 11,877 
| 80,000 7,602) 6,436} 310] 380 

Estate, etc., | 
i 100,000) 22,672} 25,490} 1,714) 3,210 
19,090 i, 690 1,052 “ual “tue 
6 5,223, 49 

500,000) 7 5,533] 8,212 
10 


ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax 


5,355| 88,758 
1,000} 120 80} 20 


Total Inld. Rev.|2000000} 243,946) 261,088) 15,942) 24,429 


564,900} 216,173) 120,034) 10,769) 9,026 
472,900) 86,800) 94,300] 2,600} 2,400 


E.P. 
Other ‘Inld. “Rev. 


Total Customs &| 
Excise [1037800 202,973) 214,334; 13,369) 11,426 


1, 838) 


2,079|... 131 


Dr. 
ote a 1,550) 3,800|Dr. 50 
WirelessLicences| 4,850 600 640)... ase 
Crown Lands... 800 190 210) 
Receipts from 
Sun Loans 
Miscell. eceipts| 





Motor Duties...| 27,0 
P.O. (N 





7,350 867; 1,148) ... 182 
24,000) 11, ase 10,559) 1,008} 693 


SL waienasie 
Total Ord. Rev.)3101800} 462 349 491,608) 26,519 36,810 810 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 24,900} 23,100} 5,300) 1,750 


jeaneese, 407,209) 514,708 31,819} 38,560 
i 1 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
lg thousands) 
Esti- : 
mate, | April 

1944-45 1 


Expenditure Week | Week 


ns = — 
une une 

Se eS 

1943 1944 1943 | 1944 


April 
1 


| | | | | 
Int. & Man. of | | 
Nat. Dent .. .| 420, 000) 95,642) 100,262) 3,101) 3,440 
Payments to N. | 
9,000! 1,341) °1,328 | 


7,000) 284 356}... | 
| 436,000 97,268 101,946) 3,101) 3,440 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 


OtherCons. Fund 
Services 





Supply Services. 5501399}1165445, 1119421 88,500! 88,500 ° 
957309 as27n 121367 91, 601) 91,940, 





Total 


SELF- ied | | | 
P.O, & Brdcastg.| 112,370 24, 900 23, ,100} 5,300 1,750 


Total soss7e 1287611 1244467 96,901) 93, 690 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£333,053 to £2,850,129, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£55,696,632 to £20,324 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 





Ways and | 
Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
posits| ing 
__| Bank |" by | Debt 
Public | _ of Banks 
Depts. | Eng- = 
land | 


Treasury 
Bills 


Tap 


1210-0/ Not: available 
1170 -0 a 


1170-0 as hia 

| 3,1 394-5 | ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
1170-0 Not available 

|1170 -0 ae ae 
1180 -0) ‘-- se 

1200 : 2018-3} 410-4| ... | 1431-0 

11220 -0 Not available 
1240 ‘0 | ac <a 

1260 -0} i | 
1280 -0 2184-9] 374-9]. "1 1419-5 | 
1300 -0 Not available 
,1320 -0 
11340 -0 
| | 


5059 -7 














TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


Date of ase 18 " a _ |Allotted 
Tender at 


sea Applied| Min. 
Offered | for Allotted Rate 
| | ( | 


90-0. 7 -69 | 


90 -0 
90-0 
90 -0 
90-0 
100 -0 
110-0 
110-0 
110-0 
110-0- 
110-0 
a 110-0 
June 110-0 
» 9 | 110-0 
» 16 { 110-0 
| 


On June 16th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be p= for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
40 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week. were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 23. For the week ending June 24 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £100 million. 


0 | 19 
90-0 | 20 
90-0 | 20 
90-0 | 20 
100-0 | 20 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 19 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 19 
110-0 | 20 
110-0 | 20 





SAAD Ker ono 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


( £ thousands) © 








of 


10,209 
13,566 
15,559 
30,377 
20,613 
23,294 
18,144 
12,166 
12,750 
19,798 
15,591 


22, 509 
16,931 
15,919 
11,743 
11,415 
13,097 
12,649 
to date/1,136,902* | 723,484* 1.85.48044 602,595t§ 


* 238 weeks. 








+ 181 weeks. t 42 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 20th amounted to a total value of £68,168,604. 
Up to May 27th principal of Savings Certificz utes. to 
the amount of £159,222,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 

Gold Silver 


per per 

FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. 
128 14 
127 2 
127 4 
129 8 
127 ~O 
127 12 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 21, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


L £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1128,714,999 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1138,142,281 
partment.... 21,526,719 | Other Secs... . 830,818 
Silver Coin... 11,801 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .......1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine). xs 241,718 


150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 222,057,151 
ere 3,287, 192 } Other Secs 
Public Deps.*. % 116,965 Discounts « 
- ———} Advances.... 2,827,262 
Other Deps. : Sccurities.... 14, 845,640 
Bankers..... 


Other Accts.. . 


179,936,260 
55,151,329 
— ——— | Notes........ 
235,087,589 | Gold & Silver 
re 787,974 


17,672,902 
21,526,719 


"262,044,746 262,044,746 


Including , Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


* 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1943 | 1944 


| June June | June June 
23 8 15 22 
| 
Issue Deft. ; | 
Notes in circulation 947 -7|1135 -5)1132 -8)1128 -7 
Notes in banking depart- | 
52-5) 14 4 17 4 21-5 


999 -2|1149 -2! 1149 -2)1149 -2 
0-8; 0-8} 0-8! 8 
0 4 0- ‘ 0 

2 


1 0-2) 0: 0-2! 
168 ‘0 168 -00\168 - “00) 168 -00 


7- 3} 9-0) 11: 5| 
Bankers’ 148 -9) 171-9} 168 -2) 

2} 58-958 -2| 
210 , 239 -8| 237-9 


Government debt and 
securities* 
Other securities . 

Silver Coin 
Gold, valued at s. 





Deposits ; 


Banking Deft. Secs. ; 
Government 224-5} 216- 

i : Ol 2-2} 5: 
S 15-4 15- 
6) 242-1; 237: 

Banking depart. res....... 5 15-5) 18-7 

hi % | 
“* Proportion ” 4 6-4 
| 


to) 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita} 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 
to £1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Aygregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


June 
19, 
1943 


Working days : | 6 144 |. 
Birmingham | 1,338 | 61,479 
Bradford ; | 1,764 |} 48,022 
Bristol 523 | 565°; 16,971 | 

358 | 519 | 15,142 

493 | 1,015 | 28,044 

527! 803 | 21,847 
3,267 | 4,740 | 110,900 
Manchester...... | 9,883 2,724 | 301,458 
Newcastle 1,557 | 1,956 | 37,475 
Nottingham 341! 358] 12,123 
Sheffield | 577) 693 | 24,273 
Southampton....; 107} = 113 | 3,480 | 3,673 


2 20, 416 | 16, 588 | 681,214 | 447,749 


Liverpool 


12 Towns 


Dublin* | 6,776 | 6,910. 13, 012 | 180, 665. 


j 


- 12, 1943, od June 10, 1944. 
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RETURNS eens trees | semen a a 
. | 7] 
12 US.F.R. B | e n May | May | June | Jun 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL EES. Remee | Deve | See | Dee | dee a | an | 33° | 2a0, 
SETTLEMENTS-—AMillion Swiss gold | Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
francs of 0.29 grammes due from Treasury ..... 20,189) 18,741 18,6871 18,663 | Gold.................... 2-65} 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
ees : Total reserves ........... 20,609) 19, 362! 19, 306 19, 314 British Govt. secs......... 24-13] 24-13! 24-13! 24-13 
0m Total cash reserves....... 367; 265, 259, 269 Sterling balances ......... 1-42) 1-27| 1-37, 1-269 \hitbr 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6,626] 14,251| 14,609] 15,001 
28, |. 31, | 29, | 31, Total loans and secs. ..... 6,650| 14,499] 14,860| 15,185 ___ LIABILITIES Butterl 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Total resources .......... 29,441) 35,542) 35,890] 36,714 Notes in circulation. ...... 28 +30) 28-17) 28-30. 28-21] \fadeley 
Gold ae | 73-6) 137-9 136-8) 118-3 site LIABILITIES snails 332 1, ol 18,738 wee Manche 
RRLG bas ixees 5s shende 30-7) 18-7, 18-3| 17-8 -R. notes in cirn. ....... | 13,656) Niddrie 
Sight fonds astteette: 15-3} 6-6 6-7| 6-9 Excess mr. bank Dao 1539 - ee af $00 R 100 SWISS NATIONAL BANK Pease é 
mumercial bills ......... 117-9} 76-4) 79-1) 81-3 Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12, : Stepher 
Treasury bills............ 28-4) 29-5! 27-21 24-1 | Govt. deposits........... 6 307, 262| 154 ae Million Swiss Frs. “ 
Time funds at interest....| 20-9) 21 ‘| 21-1) 21-1 Total deposits ........... 13,775) 15,299) 15,553) 15,896 May j April | May | Mz ay Southe: 
Sundry bills and invest... -| 195 -0| 195-5) 195-5) 197-5 Total liabilities .......... 29,441) 35,542! 35, 890) 36, 714 15, 29, 5, 
| ° | | Reserve ratio ..........4- 175 +1%!57 +2% |56 -4%|55 8% ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 | 1943 City of 
_ LIABILITIES | | BANK AND TREASURY | Cee oa a hipol 3715 *2'4343 -1/4371 - 914368 -8 Dick (\ 
Deposits : | i RESOURCES t Foreign exchange ........ | 66 ‘| 78-5} 76-3) 87-5 ft Grand. 
Annuity MAGRteeeEbeeaeee | 152-7) 152 7| 152-7| 152-6 Monetary gold stock...... 22,407) 21 1264) 21,212) 21,211 Discounts, etc............ | 89-5) 65-3) 55-1) 52-5 § Howar 
SERS Gx now ees sus s05e | 76 "3 76°3; 76°3; 76-3 Treasury & bank currency.! 4, 080) 4,101; 4,101 4, 104 DEVON 6500s icscecvess |} 15-6) 16-3} 15-6) 15:8 § Scottis! 
Central Banks 15:1} 6-1 6-4 7-0 LIABILITIES Securities ..............-| 64°8} 64-2) 64-2! 64-2 @ South-] 
Other ,, ..... --o-f 1-4 1-5] 1-6) 146 Money in circulation. ..... 17, 189) 22,112) 22,255! 22,333 LIABILITIES Trust 2 
EL CLRGG Keo ke cd se veeks 38-7) 50 5) 48-8) 29-6 Treasury cash and dep. ... 2 284 2, 665) 2,592) 2,480 Notes in circulation. ...... 2526 -3/2962 -412884 -7 2876 -2 H 
| ‘ae 3 [aR 3 Other sight liabs..........| 232-6! 238 -0| 242-5| 246-4 Lyons 
Albion 
Simms 
Burma 
: : Amalg. 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES Bata 
Berana 
Bikam 
June 6, June 20, June 6, June 20, , June 6, June 20 Bruseh 
CEREALS 1944 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 1944 Bukit * 
E AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS Burma 
om oe. we ao re ee cK te CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area ff Sue 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 50 8 50 8 "52 < 50. 22’s & 16's... 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). Escot | 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)........ 161 16 3 Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, s. d. s. d. Jj Harper 
— = 280 Ib.— ' 19's & 10's........000- 4 3 «494 «3 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 — 
traights d/d London......... ee Madin; 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 27 3 26 10 mee (per —— ‘> ss CHEMICALS — 60/0/0 —60/0,0 Martay 
Oats (e) ,, . 165 16 2 eee te ceeseser ete — oo Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/0/0 65/00 ig Nagol 
Maize, Argentine, per eo 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP ( “ : ), : M 7 ii ee : - 7 a a North 
— a 8 . d. | 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 si . ai aN _ aoe _ Nom. Nom. », Lartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3 Si 3 6 — 
English long sides.............. { Ammonia, Sulphate ..... per ton 10/2/0 10/2/0 Samp 
67 67 ute (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda ton 10/14/0 10/140 jy Sumat 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... “=e 41/15/0 Potash Sul hats ee ton 18/15/0 18/15, 0 Trolar 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English { os. ee ' : . 8 04 Manan .........22 perton 11/00 11/00 & United 
” ee 8 0} 8 O} Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 0 c a ‘ ! 
Se ee 52 52 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 6-88 0 6-88 Soda Crystals ........... perton §5/7/6 5/76 Bt jays 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 5:30 0 5-30 — (per ton) —S.D. Straits i ie — 
A Bie , ey ee ye ee ee ie. | er errr ye om. Nom. Marks 
ee trent )-Wientdde MEO MS 0 Dundee, 100 yds............-. 50 1 50 1 a sie as a Wy Meake 
HAMS—(per cwt.}—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 73/40 ‘ . » 38 6 38 6 Wet salted Australian, 40/50 Ib. 0 8§ 0 8 Bain 
SISAL (per  ton)—African, spot c+ fc .*. Queensland........ Ambia 
OTHER FOODS —No. 1 delivered........-..... 380 «038 (0 Cape, J’burg Ord 08 08 & Seylon 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— All Grades, WOOL (per Ib.) . d d Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 0 10$ 0 10g fm Easter 
BRO MAEDA 5... 00... cee s en ecnes 151 4 151 4 i (per Tr tan is is Enslich & Welsh Market Hides — Pantiy 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— cme Geaeiten eae ean ist ist — ee — 0 6 O 6 Scottis 
Home Produced................ 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer........ 0 8 0 Yatiya 
PL Ca knees sss sh oo se a. 99 2 99 2 Cape scrd. average snow white... 293 293 = 
: N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ..... 24 24 LEATHER (per Ib.) Hardn 
COCOA (per cwt.)— hee Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib 19 1 Hield | 
Accra, gf. ....... ena ekehitess' 45 0 45 0 ees 5 RESON 45 45 FRE eee PS ssoe2- 4 3 4 3 i Porrit 
Grenada fine .................. 81 0 81 0 56’s super carded............. 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... : 2 3 Britist 
E@QS (per 120)—English .......... 1469 149 48's average carded........... -31 31 ; 0 7 0 it Ribble 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ....... 64 0 64 0 44’s prepared ........--..-4-. 293 293 NE ci nsknveescesnsssnasoey 1 2 1 2 Southe 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 46 46 MINERALS ; Dressing Hides................4 2 4 2 4 Abbot: 
a vettssesvesvnns+sys { 26 $8 | COA (per ton)— sds. d. ne 
ouenn (per cwt.)— © Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 7. 2. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.}— Consol 
: ‘ 40 1 40 1 Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 110 1 10 I 
Centrifugals, 96 K prpt. shipm. 3411 3411 (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil 1 03 1 Oj oes 
CAZ, DK AGON, ...000000e00- se ice Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 35 ll 35 ll , Vasedien Oil ee 11 1 L Kelvir 
ReFINeD Lonpon— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, Reser 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 4910 4910, Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 ex road tank wa; ; 2 
4 ' by GG. ons esse 2 ggons....... 1 7} 1 7 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 213 6 312 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and ae 
consumption....+++++ +++. +4 3011 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy ..... 0.0.00. 290 6 290 6 Wales — ao 
West India Crystalllised .:....... ae ae Tinplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 ED Shs seas ncvansians 010% 010) Biwi 
TOBACCO b NON-FERROUS METALS (per onl Diesel caEG New ewrasaeenes 0 11} 0 1} 
rene 10 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0  62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American 42/0/0 42/00 Ht armst 
Indian stemmed and unstemmedy 3 95 3 2 Tin—Standard cash ............ _ 500/04) 500,0/0() aie, a. 45/070 45/00 Bh Ascoci 
odesi : Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ... : —— : Beato: 
ek. _ ‘ = ae 5 8 5 6 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ asielo osrisio St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 16 1 6 Britist 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... yy oe SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 205/0/0 — 
COTTON (per Ib.) — TEXTILES << Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/ "0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10 0 ie 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ....... 120/0/0 120/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— Denny 
SIMMER RE Res xesseeseeeses 15-05 15-05 Wolfram, Empire .....per uni 2/15/0 = 2/15/0. |. Linseed, raw...........eeeeeeee 60/0/0 60/00 Derby 
- , Empire . per unit De 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24-08 24-08 ; 5/0/0 5/0/0 Rape, crude ...........2.eeeeee 85/0/0 —85/0/0 Tite 
a 42's Cop EM 23 -06 23 -06 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. eaftoie eaio/o Cotton-seed, crude ............- ya ae : a 
~ ’s Twist (Egyptian) . 33-00 33-00 ichesliver .......0< { Coconut, Sie xendieeknoenee 49/0/0 49/0 anc 
Cloth, per 100 yards— ae Per 76 Ib.4  69/15/0 69/15/0 A EATER 25/0 42/50 Grifit 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil tae 11/26 §f Holbr 
36's & 42’s............ 43 3 43 3. | GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— Hopki 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. ee (per ounce)— OO rr - _31/0/0 31/00 aos 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24's. 58 5 2 ee i = eR eee 1113 1113 SED as 5 6:05 5a pS paneiee 28/10/0* Nom. Kine 
* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks oa 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premise-. Launc¢ 
Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended June 6 and June 20. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. a 
Malki 
° Melhu 
a 
rT nN io di 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Seam 
June 20, June 6, — 20, , — 
: 1944 1944 1944 June 6, June 20, Vab I 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — Cents Cents 1944 1944 Gomes 
Wheat, Chicago, July........... 162% 1573 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra............- 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cent Wales 
eee cf : Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... + +P Wim; 
Oats, Chicago, July ............ 75% 75% Rio, N. 7........--.--+0-.- 93 93 wy o SUUREEEE ccccanes t + Vym, 
Rye, Chicago, july ...... Bee 109} 1083 PENNE, BR Ge ~-+-+02-00+- 168 163 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 Totals 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... t t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22-03 22-49 BE MEOE 55 scuica sn coarse seer 3-74 3-78 Dune 
METALS (per Ib.) » Am. mid. July ......... 21-08 21-55 | |e 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., May .......... 14-31 14-31 oe, BY. 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. ‘ . 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, July ............ t : 0 al 
Lead, N N.Y., See ° 6-50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8 -25 cS kwkhes094s5 ase een 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 251-1 250 -0 
} Trading suspended. Nominal. 
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944 ; 
COMPANY RESULTS (June 6, 1944, to June 20, 1944) 
.ND ea ee eS er 
; Net Aceailabas Appropriation | Preceding Year 
= Year Total Deprecia-| _ Profit for I 
Com) = + or — 
» | dene yy Baged | Peoht | ton, etc. | after Deb.) Distsibe- 7 pref. Ord. | pate | To Free | “in Total Net | Ord. 
10, eee ai Div. Div. ate | Reserves| Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
+} 1944 | Forward 
5} 2-65 fs l i | | ie : 
31 24-13 Breweries, &c. | | al © |) lee! £ | ae ae oe cs. | & 
7; 1-26 Whitbread & Co....---- i Dec. 31 | 315,124 | 257,059 | 598,323 || ak 407 | 184, 392, 18 | | 4+ 29,260) 309,874 | 252,667 | 18 
: Coal, Iron tee! | | | | | | 
Butterley Co........ceecceeeeeeees Mar. 31 | 333,542 ... | 130,510 | 195,552 | 21,250} 108,000; 12 | ... | + 1,260 || 408,817] 166,033 | 12 
0. 28-21 | Madeley Collieries .... Mar. 31} 31,007 S000 | 12'785 | 14,138 || 6,562 | 3,500 | 4 2,500 + 223 || 18,195 5,973 | Nil 
ae. Manchester Collieries ... Mar. 31 | 490,630 | 150,364, 104,093 | 214,714 | 44,026 | 53,095, 2% Aes + 6,972 || 329,825(¢)| 101,285 | 23 
; Niddrie ‘& Benhar Coal Mar. 31 80,572 | 25,761 54,311 98,034 | 30,000 | 15 15,000 | + 9,311 || 50,519 30,265 | 15 
; Pease & Partners...........--2000+ Mar. 31 | 364,572 70. 000 | 242,656 | 550,221 62, 500 | 139,591 8 40,000} + 565 || 399,562 | 244,964 8 
Stephenson (Robert) & ones. . | Dec. 31 21,153 | | 19,453 23,284 || 13,750 | 5 | 5,000} + 703 || 20,977 18,566 5 
— Electric htin: Cc. | 
y 7 ane a Electric rporation. | Dec. 31 30,226 122 21,620 | 41,662 || 19,587 | 5 4,800 | — 2,767 38,625 29,615 | 5 
os inancial, Land,’ &c. \| | | | | 
+ | 1944 If City of London Real Property...... April12 | . 200,687 ot 118,327 | 309,613 | 37,438 80,000 | 2 | + 889 || 179,578 2,755 | Nil 
-9/4368 -8 ff Dick (W. B.) & Co. (Holdings)...... Mar. 31 30,453 wi | 23,446 35,396 || 7,953 13,750 | 10 | + 1,743 || 26,336 19,437 | 10 
‘3| 87-5 I Grand Junction Co. ............... Mar. 31 76,000 ces 22,025 40,363 5,622 14,900 | 2 | 4+ 1,503 || 71,305 21,533 | 2 
‘l| 52-5 | Howard & Bullough (Securities).... | Mar. 31 79,092 ae 38,750 40,572 || 7,500 31,250} 5 | ..  {L 81,612 39,889 5 
‘6| 15-8 § Scottish Drapery Corporation. ...... April 19 72,795 ne 65,328 | 160,773 || 26,250 | 29,250; 9 | + 9828 || 71,461; 64,470] 9 
2| 64-2 Il South-Eastern Ga as Corporation ..... Mar. 3 276,797 | ... | 193,304] 267,205 || 87,755 | 101,148 | 4 + 4401 || 274,767 | 193,216 | 4 
slenes ‘ Trust and sony Co. of a? ele Dec. 3 51,383 nN | 28,144 | 45,890 || 20,000 5,725 2} + 2,419 i 52,193 30,008 | = 2! 
' “2 Hotels, Restaurants, Cc. | 
‘5| 246-4 Lyons (J.) B CO. ene Beles coats Mar. 31 | 905,890 _. | 905,890 | 1,305,469 || 490,353 | 371,255 | 20 | + 44,282 |} 905,305 905,305 | 20 
Motor, Aviation, &c. ; \ | \ | 
Albion Motors Limited ............ Dec. 31 | 128,419 ve 126,898 | 188,884 || 8,032 62,175 | 123 | 50,000) + 6,691 || 127,210 | 125,564 
Simms Motor Units. Poe ess oie | Dec. 31 | 169,193 | 12,631 12,160 30,663 || 3,750 8,597} 10)... | 187 111,892 7,268 | 10 
ee il | | | | 
Burmah Oil Co, Pree ada Dec. 31 | 3,986,525! —... 2,155,462 | 2,490,496 || 300,000 1,717,064 | 123 | 100,000 | + 38,398 || 5,190,676 | 2,550,178 | 128 
.Ru r | | | | 1] 
Amalgamated Bruas Rubber Estates | Mar. 31 644 ee | Dr. 665 8,929 wes Sas Pec | Ses | 665 626 | Dr. 577 > | Nil 
Batavia Rubber & Tea............. Dec. 31 1144)... Dr. 762\ Dr. 510|}) 2. 0) kL es 762 129} Dr. 752 | Nil 
Beranang (Selangor) Rubber........ | June 30 34 | Dr. 528 | Dr. 1,355 | éxe | Sue an en 528 || 317 | Dr25,685 | Nil 
Bikam Rubber Estate ............. Dec. 31 2,794 Dr. 6,114 42,368 Sco Ses a 6,114 3,330 | Dr. 8,374 | Nil 
June 20 Bruseh Rubber Estates ............ Mar. 31 291 Dr. 442 12,579 |! a } a a es 442 || 171 | Dr. 628 | Nil 
1944 Bukit Tupah Rubber.............. Dec. 31 151 Dr. 933 6,267 | | .. | — _933}) 176 | Dr. 1,459 | Nil 
Burma Estates.............2.+000: Mar. 31 8,225 | 3,534 17,768 ! | fk. 3,534 94 | Dr. 2,060 | Nil 
Caledonian (Selangor) Rubber ...... Mar. 31 557 axe Dr. 3,486 | 1,374 | ee we ae | ae. if 3,486 677 | Dr. 114 | Nil 
don area Doloswella , Rubber Ree ee Dec. 31 31,916 2,604 14,389 19,060 sa, 13,824| 6!) 1. + . 31,868 a 14,438 no 
eee Sept. a ’ ) | ee _ ea }+ 5, : ir. 28, i 
s. d. Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber ...... Mar. 31 710° see | Dr. 979 7,522 | ‘ise ad. Eves | see 979 | 471 | Dr. 1,630 | Nil 
51 0 9 Kepong (Malay) Rubber ........... Dec. 31 2,928 Ps Dr. 14,076 15,952 oe fs an Cen 14,076 | S13 Dr. 16,416 Na 
Madingley (Malay) ................ Feb. 29 71 se r. 6 if | we | ads www | ~ | . 1,46 i 
60/00 jy Marta D os tes kaaedeeswenesss Mar. 31 168 | Dr. 639 | Dr. 793 | — my | 639 119 | Dr. 1,117 | Nil 
BO 0 Nagolle ( (Ceylon) Rubber & Tea..... Dec. 31 13,690 864 5,574 7,126 5,554 4 20 || 21,679 9,754 5 
a North Hummock (Selangor) Rubber. | Mar. 31 899 elses Dr. oa 365 | ies — ~ | = oan Dr. oun = 
3.6 ee aes) Ranke eee g Dec, 31 +o rE 380 ——_— ; : ie 380 || "424 | Dr. '565 | Nil 
soj1a)0 fy Stmatra Anglo-Dutch Estates --.°.- | Dec. 31 aig} | Dr 8 a8 IDr. 18, 6 | we lad 8,526 | -22| Dr. 8,957" | Nil 
: Trolar Estates .............+.+5-5- Nov. eae r ose ove } see I “ia | y. 590} Ni 
OO United Sua Betong Rubber ee cuce Dec. 31| 10,058] °.. 4,073 | 156,783 a AS. mm tae Le 4,073 6,552 5,461 | Nil 
’ hops and Stores , . | 
We Bente. ......: Jan. 31 751|  .... |Dr. 8,560 |Dr. 80,400 PT | .. | — 8,560 456 |Dr. 15,690 | Nil 
Macowards Limited ............... Jan. 31 27,964 1,158 8,423 12,034 we. 4,000 | 10 | 4,000) + 423 36,379 8,464 | 10 
Nom. {J Marks & Spencer Mar. 31 | 2,126,771 | 246,521 | 743,329 | 1,447,344 || 52,500} 369,992 35 | ..._ | + 320,837 || 2,020,970 | 554,567 | 35 
a Meakers Limited Jan. 31 37,782 7,843 | Dr. 2,183 41,976 8,750 eee ee .. | — 10,933 50,410 6,938 | Nil 
0 8 @ smblamana Tea Estates Dec. 31 5,760 | 1,392 1,853 2,623 7 2,019| 4 ~~ |— 166 8,027 2,543 | 5 
0 Ceylon Tea Plantations ............ Dec. 31} 102,187 | 13 51,153 85,176 || 10,578 37,600 | 10 .. | + 2,975 || 163,289 44,959 | 10 
- Eastern Produce and Estates ....... Deé. 31 52047 |... 31,363 70,090 2,430 | 28,097 | 123 =| + 836 || «134,407 30,732 | 124 
0 10¢  Pantiya Tea & Rubber........-...- Dec. 31} 20,648! — 500 1.416 1,740 pee 1,250! 44|  ... + 166 18,444 1310| 44 
0 62 fy Scottish Ceylon Tea ............... Dec. 31 33,273 a | 9,200 11,782 1,276 8,087} 11 |... 16 55,211 8,733 | 10 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Ree Dec. 31 15,511 2,000 | 5,951 8,522 2,700 3,150 | 2 o.- | Ft 28,436 8,831 4 
‘extiles . | | 
Hardman (Thomas) & Sons......... April 1 37,767 | - 4,000 13,808 42,307 2,750 8,200; 16¢| ... | + 2,858 || 35,818 16,868 | 16} 
1 Hield Brothers..............+00045 Mar. 31 | 101,159 a 45,030 | 127,546 || 12,005 24,011 | 20 cas + 9,014 || 106,840 45,010 | 15 
4 3 Poeritts & Spencer Pere Mar. 31 80,801 | 13,161 67,340 | 96,118 |} 11,306 45,265 | 123 | 10,000} + 769 80,710 66,317 | 123 
1 3 ramway an mnibus 
2 4 (British a tad ....-..-... Mar. 31 | 767,962 i 316,440 | 2,520,686 |} 81,560 | 177,919} 45 .. | + 56,961 || 760,293 | 309,915] 45 
0 7 9M Ribble Motor Services ............. Mar. 31 | 1,951,546 | 189,000 | 133,672 | 211,694 |} 13,000! 120,000} 10 .. |-+ 672 || 2,062,526 | 135,895] 10 
1 2 §@ Southdown Motor Services ......... Mar. 31 | 881,812 | 103,592 93,869 | 123,633 .. | 75,000 | 10 10,000 | + 8,869 || 804,795 78,582 | 10 
1 10 rusts { | 
2 4 Abbots Investment Trust .......... ‘April 15 | 52,536 14,229 27,059 ||... | 10,250; 4 | ... + 3,979 48,847 12,485 | 4 
Bankers’ Investment Trust......... April 30 74,556 | 52,158 | 105,726 || 21,136 23,512; 5 | 7,000) + 510) 71,262 48,980 5 
110 Consolidated Trust ............... | April 15 78,194 | 40,791 40,791 || 23,275 16,447, 8 | 1,069 oa 77,230 40,118 8 
1 Oi lavestment Trust Corporation ees May 33 416,417 | 136,154 18,549 45,811 83,979 | il i 4 6,364 405,835 = 258 11 
‘<elvin Investment Trust........... Sept. »172 sha | 6, id cee , | xs + 1, 3 
11 Reserves Securities Trust........... | April 5 13,264 a5 | 10,845 17,336 2,334 7,031 | 53 } 1,500 | — 20 || 12,796 10, 263 5 
, fg Second London Scottish Amer. Trust | April 30 60,351 44,450 77,198 || 30,000 13,0001 3 | ... + 2,450 || 55,986 42,307 3 
1 7 Hi Second Mercantile Trust ..........°. May 5] 100,421 ae 31,529 96,260 || 12,708 15,250 | 6 os + 3,571 || 98,226 30,453 | 6 
Trust Union Limited .............. May 15 64,990 46,215 | 109,083 || 11,053} 24,567 | 10 10,000 | + 595 || 61,268 41,482 | 10 
~ Westpool Investment Trust ........ April 30 43,587 | 16,759 22,933 | 15,846) 7 | 5,000) — 4,087 || 42,113 15,605 | 7 
9 int Witan Investment, CSE ae April 15 218.50 | 3 | 106,168 | 218,376 || 33,381 66,495| 9 |... 4 6,292 || 207,686 | 101,408 9 
ther Companies ' | | 
42/00 Ti armstrong, Stevens & Son ......... Mar. 31 32,998 4,899 9,555 23,069 «| Spi  ... + 796 || 32,521 9,267 | 17} 
45/00 Hi Associated Fisheries ............... Sept. 30 | 156,612 a 67,498 86,025 6,563 17325 | 12 | 56,865; — 13,255 || 167,193| 79,185] 12 
Beaton (G.) & Son ..........ee eee Dec. 31 27,054 oo 12,683 13,768 ie 7,500} 15 ; 5000} + 183|| 29,311 11,945 | 15 
1 6 @§ British Alkaloids Limited .......... Mar. 31 | 190,731 689 20,892 22,922 2,948 7,016 | 30 6,000 | + 4,928 |) 134,279 19,207 | 274 
205/0/0 enter ‘Ss —- aot Construction .. oo = ss 80,000 290,115 yoy 56,000 = : | a + ee a =a z 
pe Brothers & Co................ ar. 3 496 aan 27,897 1215 oa 6,250 wae | + 1,647 || . » 
43/10 0 Cow and Gate Limited ............ Sept. 30 | 236,975 | 20,000 56,402 | 121,812 22,500 30,034 | 15 | ... | + 3,868 |} 179,060 61,927 | 10 
Denny, Mott & Dickson............ | Mar. 31 | 122,027 81,777 | 122,724 || 52,800 20,400; 6 | .. | + 8,577 || 106,469 75,295 | 6 
60/00 Derbyshire Stone Limited .......... Dec. 31 51,663 vee 38,250 95,073 11,715 | * 21,300] 10 ; ... | + 5,235 |} 50,045 40,026 | 10 
85/00 |g Deritend Stamping ................ Feb. 29 61,071 2,000 23,776 47,844 a 13,050 | 15 | 5,000 | + 5,726 || 59,946 22,401 | 15 
52/26 Forster's Glass Co. ..............+. Mar. 31 83,468 | 20,412 47,095 70,190 |} 13,125 25,781 | 15 5,000 | + 3,189 || -98,313 50,005 | 15 
49/00 § Francis (F.) & Sons ............... | Dec. 31 83,497 8,418 23,750 47,928 5,042 14,000 | 14 | | + 4,708 || 77,485 16,100 | 14 
42/50 | Griffith Hughes Proprietaries....... | Mar. 31 87,600 _ 82,948 90,934 || 27,500 60,000 | - 8 oe, — 4,552 || 79,021 74,355} 6 
11/26 ff Holbrooks Limited ................ | Mar. 31 74,470 = 17,470 37,597 1,961 12,562 | 7%.| 5,000} - 2,053 || 59,799 22,789 | 74 
Hopkinsons Limited............... | Jan. 31 | 104,892 28,754 74,043 167,026 12,250 30,625 | 174; ... | + 31,168 |} 94,760 62,598 | 17} 
Ma Te IIIS oe cn access ecccce cesses |May 1] 50,651 oe 20,603 49,418 1,350| 18,417] 13it| ... | + 836 || 53,833 21,136 | 134% 
* “Nom. &f Kerry’s (Great Britain) . ei | Feb. 29 | 133,499 4,922 |* 31,077 59,881 5,500 11,667; 10 | ... | + 13,910 |) 144,211 17,932 | 10 
King (Geo. W.) Limited............ | Dec. 31 90,187 os 18,342 30,011 ||... 12,500 | 124} 5,000} + 842 || 83,249 18,316 | 123 
premise-. Laundry Services .......2.2..000-5 | Dec. 31 | 7,959 3,260 7,544 || 2,062 a es Be + 1,198 || 5,519 1,960 | Nil 
d works. acon eveiete Wire o & Smiths. | Dec. 31 122,514 96,464 224,722 50,000 51,305 | ie 15,000 | + : 159 150,379 99,329 4 : 
alkin Tiles (Burslem)............. Feb. 29 | 4,309 i 611 ,611 | ,400 | 3,000 | 10 it il ; | ’ . 4 
Melhuish (William) Proprietors... .. Dec. 31| 15,434) ... | 13,876 22,465 || 9,400 | 1,325 | 15 4,000 | - 649; 15,475 13,844 | 15 
Parkinson & Cowan ............05. Dec. 31 719,662 1,677 44,324 77,018 || 16,937 | 18,147 5 ; 10,000} — 760 74,259 36,423! 5 
Rio de Janeiro City Improvements.. ; Dec. 31 | 249,077! __... 249,077 | 328,622 || ... | 238,555 | 1234)... + 10,522 75,161 | * 66,276 | 33t 
Scammell Lorries...........- cnet Dec. 31 | 353,183 | 11,000 21,183 | 36,480 peal 6,854 | 8$ 14,000} + 329 || 303,228 18,308 | 74 
Skefko Ballbearings .........2..... Dec. 31 | 180,282 | . | 168,082 | 305,129 || ::. | 140,000 | 174+ 20,000 | + 8,082 || 178,224 | 126,195 | 174+ 
Smith’s Potato Crisps........... r+ | Mar. 31) 169,689) =... =| 83,148 | 168,236 ||... =| «61,137 | 32h | =... =| + 22,011 || 207,916 82,761 | 32} 
1) fy Stevenson & Howell ............... | Dec. 31 53,841 = 26,717 79,514 || 5,950} 18525! 13¢1\ ... + 2,242 | 62,511 12,679 | 13+ 
es TR We TOMBS cog 5.5 5:0 sb. 0inccin'e's | Dec. 31 38,843 eel 9,993 13,831 500 | 5,625 | 123 3,500} + 368 || 23,851 8,037 | 123 
en Vosper Limited ............0000005 Aug. 31| 36,436 9,498 | 16,485 28,670 || ... | 6,250 | -10 2,000 | + 8,235 71,620 10,470 | 10 
e Walsall Conduits.............200.5 Dec. 31 | 206,742 ii 73,597 | 159,792 5,000 | 41,250 | 55 20,000 | + 7,347 || 213,152 69,132 | 55 
+ Wimpey (George) & Co...........4. Dec. 31 | 251,095 127,895 | 167,446 | 15,250 | 40,000 20 50,000 | + 22,645 | 215,660 92,460 | 20 
+ WYMAN ESOS 5 ooo cos s 0.0 vc cese.nse Jan. 1! 115,701 | 16,127} 27,129 |; «. | 14,000 6 .- =| + 2,127 || 91,934 16,067 | 5 
‘ 3.74 Totals (£000's) ; \No. of Cos.| | | | a 7 | | | | 
+ STH Tt June 6, 1944, to June 20, 1944 ...... “| 100 | 19,175 | 1,029 8,443) 16,183) 1 858 | 5,403 |... | 492 2 | + (690! 19,954 8,188 | 
January 1, 1944, to June 20, 1944... 1,024 | 201,960. 13,443 | 85,601 | 148,621 || 18, 094 | 53,698 |... | 9,887) + 3,922 |, 199,342 82,376 | 
; coe eee ee eee a ee erent cts a a ta 
This figure is not strictly comparable with the March 31, 1944, figure owing to changes in practice. +t Free of Income Tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


(Continued from page 860) 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Milk Marketing Board.—During the year ended March 31, 
1944, the Milk Marketing Board paid £97,120,563 to wholesale 
milk producers, against £88,052,530 in the previous year. The 
total number of wholesale producers increased by 2,679 to 
128,429, and registered producer-retailers decreased by 2,172 to 
55,943. The Board’s expenditure rose by £39,486, or the 
equivalent of 8 per cent. 


Standards Review.—The British Standards Institution has 
begun the publication of a quarterly, Standards Review, which 
will be obtainable by non-members at 2s. per copy. The first 
number contains articles on the work of the Institution, on 
standardisation in housing, organisation, packaging and electrical 
equipment. The review has been issued “in response to many 
suggestions that the work of the Institution be given greater 
publicity.” It will include also information on the progress 
of standardisation overseas. 


This Year’s Acreage.—The dry winter and spring has affected 
crops in many parts of the country, and this year’s harvest is not 
expected to produce ‘bumper crops. On the other hand, th the area 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND =- = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


ae tional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e 


a for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: _ 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 66, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incofporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND  - - - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E. C. 4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ... ose oo om om ~ = ee £4,500,008 


Reserve Fund ... 0, soe oun wee neste wee 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve o- 2,000,008 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors “under ‘the ‘Charter «-. 4,600,000 
£13,500,000 
aD 


Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. ¥. ©. LIVINGSTONE- LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Req. 

SIR JUHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, ee SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
, of NBW ZEALAND 


The Fenk offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking Sxsiness in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or- 
collects Bille, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods om terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 
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under crops exceeded last year’s records, as can be seen from 
the accompanying table. Although the area under wheat is 
smaller, the acreage is larger than was expected. The weather 
has not affected wheat as much as some other crops. Hay ‘and 
root crops are expected to be lighter. This year’s potato acreage 
is approximately the same as last year’s, but efforts have been 
made to improve yields in areas not specially suitable for the 
crop. Volunteers for the harvest are urgently needed, since this 
year no help can be expected from the Services. 


CROPPING IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
(000 acres) 
1943 1944 
11,531 11,610 
Over 3,250 Over 3,000 
950 950 
Slightly less 420 
than 1944 
. se 51 
“The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 


in the index during the week ended June 21st. The complete 
ge (1935= 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... hie s+ «ee ~~ £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID _.... e _ £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE omnia ied . £2,259,161 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. ‘LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued . .. £12,000,000 | 
Paid-up Capital ie : 

Reserve Liability. of Proprietors 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 


Reserve Fund ... coe nt oe Re . £3,250,000 

Special Currency Reserve’... ae . £1,600,000 

Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: “. CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’ 's Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
| Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 


of Crédit and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


~ Office: Foun, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital . ots ne ons $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund a we si ae Sa $24,000,000 
Total Asstes over obs eh os ---  $400,000,000 


Speciaf facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 


108 OLD BROAD ere E.C.2. 
. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = «=  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - = £155,000,000 

(1943 Accounts) 
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